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SEMI-INDIFFERENT. 


FOR THE SATURDAY BYENING POST. 
BY AUGUST BELL. 
Well I know you do not love me, 
Yet the bird sings just as sweet 
In the apple boughs above me; 
And the violets at my feet 
Just as surely 
Smile, aad purely, 
Though the magic spell once thrown 
By your tenderness is fown. 


Did you think, I sometimes wonder, 
That June day when first we met, 
How your hand would weave and sunder 
Dreams for me with no regret 
For the weary 
Years, and dreary, 
That henceforth might be the fate 
Of my heart made desolate. : 


. ww ¢ 
Ab! to-night, if'yen could see me 
You would own me queenly cold,— 
Me, the simple child and dreamy, 
Who for hero once did hold 
Tn her fancy’s 
Sweet romances 
You, oh, lost one! night ahd day 
Trustfal dreamed and loved alway. 


I have changed. Ab! drear transition ! 
And I face the world to-night, 
Cold and calm as fits suspicion, 
With my whole heart oat of sight. 
God forgive me! 
It doth grieve me 
That my great sweet dreams are flown, 
And I, trustiess, stand alone. 


“ Of all love a deathless ember 
Somewhere in the soul doth lie ;” 
This you said, do you remember? 
When I asked if love could die, 
That June gloaming 
We went roaming 
All along the water-side, 
While the sad wind wooed the tide. 


Though all sit in Judgment o’er me, 
Since my heart in fact is stone, 
Yet if you should die before me, 
And if you should die alone, 
I would linger, 
With soft floger 
Last to close those eyes, and so 
For your sake heart-broken go! 


Yet I know you do not love me, 

And the bird sings just as sweet 

In the apple boughs above me; 

And the violets at my feet 
Just as surely 
Smile, and purely, 

Bince with calm cold strength I stand, 
With my fate in my own hand. 


SQUIRE TREVLYN'S HEIR. 


Br Tae Avcrsor or “VExxer’s Pave,” 
“Easr Lruwe,” “Taz Cnanwines,” Etc. \ 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1863, by Deacon & Peterson, in the 
Clerk's Office of the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsytvania | 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A WALK BY STARLIGHT. 


A harvest home used to be a great fete in 
farm houses, chiefly, as you are aware, for 
its servants and laborers. It is so in some 
houses still. A rustic, homely, social gather- 
img, where there's plenty, in a plain way, to 
‘at and drink, anf where the masters and 
mistresses and their guests enjoy themselves 
% freely as their 


the parsonage was flaunting in a round cap, 
as the fashionable servants wore in Barmes- 
ter, with red streamers hanging behind it; 
Ann Canham hada new plaid Scotch ker- 
chief, white and purple, crossed on her 
shoulders, and Jim Sanders's mother, being 
rather poogly off for smart caps, wore a bon- 
net. These four were to do the waiting; 
and Nora was giving over them all the 
superintending eye of a mistress. George 
Ryle liked to make bis harvest homes tho- 
roughly liberal and comfortable, and Mra. 
Ryle seconded it; she was of the openhand- 
ed nature of the Trevlyns. 

I wonder what Mra. Ryle would have 
done, but for Nora Dickson! She really took 
little more management in the house than « 
visitor would take. Her will, it is true, was 
law; she gave ber orders, often in minute 
details; but sabe left the execution of them 
to others. Though she bad married Thomas 
Ryle, the plan tenant of Treviyn Farm, she 
never forgot that she was the daughter of 
Trevlyn Hold. 

She sat in the smal] room opening from 
the supper-room—small in comparison with 
the drawing-rodm, bat still commodious. 
On the harvest home night, the tisitors— 
Mrs. Ryle’s visitors—were received in that 
ordinary room and sat there, forming, as 
may be said, part of the supper-room com- 
pany, for the door was kept wide open, and 
the great people went in and out of it, 
mixing with the small. George Ryle and 
the parson, Mr. Freeman, would be more in 
the supper-room than in the other; they 
were two who liked to see the hard-working 
happy now and then. 

Mrs. Ryle had taken up her place in the 
sitting room; her gown of rich black silk 
and her real lace cap contrasting with the 
more showy attire of Mra. Apperley, who 
eat next her. Mrs. Apperiey was in o stiff 
brocade, yellow satin stripes flanking wavy 
lines of flowers. It had been her gala robe 
for years and year, and looked new yet. A 
wonderfully handsome silk, had it not been 
out of date. Mrs. Appericy’s two daugh- 
ters, in cherry-colored ribbons and cherry- 
colored hair nets, were as gay as she was; 
they were whispering to Caroline Ryle, s 
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an argument on the state of the 
whhs gai carelessly 


stout for his years, It was Trevlyn Ryle. 
George bad his beck against the wall and 
was laughingly quizzing the Miss Apperieys, 
of which they were blushingly conscious. 
Were you to believe Nora, there was scarce- 
ly a young lady within the circait of a couple 
of leagues but was privately setting her cap 
at handsome George. 

A bustle in the outer room, and Nanny 
appeared with an announcement: “ Parson 
and Mrs. Freeman.” I am not responsible 
for the style of the introduction; you may 
hear such for yourselves if you choose to 
penetrate to some of our rural districts. 

Parson and Mrs. Freeman came in with- 
out ceremony; the parson with his hat and 
walking-stick, Mrs. Freeman in a green cali- 
co wadded hood and an old cloak. George, 
with laughing gallantry, helped her to take 
them off, and handed them to Nanny, and 
Mrs. Freeman went up to the pier-glass 
and settled the white bows in her cap to 
greater effect. ? 

“ But I thought you were to have brought 
your friend ?” said Mrs. Ityle, 

“ He will come in presently,” replied the 
parson. “A letter arrived for him by this 
evening's post, and he wished to answer it.” 

Farmer Apperley turned from his collo- 
quy with Trevlyn. 

“ D'ye mean that droll-looking man who 
walks about with a red umbrellaand a goat's 
beard, parson ?” 

“The same,” said Mr. Freeman, sejtling 
his double chin more comfortably in his 
ctavat, which was white this evening. “ He 
has been staying with us for a week past” 

“Ay. Some foreign f.)k, isn’t he, named 
Daw? There's all sorts of tales abroad in 
the neighborhood, as to what he is stopping 
for down here. Pdon’'t know whether they 
be correct.” 

“I don't know much about it myself, 
either,” sald Mr. Freeman. “Iam glad to 
entertain him as an old friend, but for any 
private affairs or views of his, 1 don’t med- 
dle with them.” 

“ Best plan,” nodded the farmer in ap- 
proval. And the subject, thus indistinctly 
hinted at, was allowed to drop, owing prob- 
ably to the presence of Mrs. Ryle. 

“The Chattaways are coming here to- 
night,” suddenly exclaimed Caroline Ryle. 
She spoke only to Mary Apperley, but there 
was a pause in the general conversation 
just then, and the remark was audible to the 
room. Mr. Apperley took it up. 

“Who's coming? The Chattaways! 
Which of the Chattaway#?” he said in some 
surprise, knowing that they had never been 
in the habit of paying evening visits to Trev- 
lyn Farm. : 





graceful girl, in dark-biue silk, with the blue 





Treviym Farm was lighted up and revel- 





eyes and the fair hair of her dead father. 


cr myenut ote mao a oy fom “I don't know whether Rupert will 


on the arm of the old-fashioned red soft, a} mer 
poung man of middic height and dark hair, 


The above, engraved expressly for Tax Post from “Frank Leslie's Paper,” represents tie return of the Union troops to their old quarters. It is stated that Gen. Hookcr 
comiders the recent movement, while a feilure in some sespects, to have been a severe blow to the enemy. 





and I don’t think Orie wes asked.” 
bat ghat's a new move,” cried Far- 

ley, hie long intimacy with the 
Farm justifying the freedom. “Did you ib- 
vite them ?” 

“In point of fact, they invited them 
selves,” interposed Mrs. Ryle, before George, 
to whom the question bad been addressed, 
could speak. “At Jeast, Octave did; end 
then George I believe asked the rest of the 
girls.” ‘ , 

“They wou't come,” said Farmer Apper- 


ley. “If they do, I'll eat my head.” 
“ Not I” interrupted Nora, sharply, 
who kept gdirg in and out between the two 


rooms like a dog ina fair. “That's all you 
know about it, Mr. Apperley. Octave Chat- 
taway is as sure to come here to-night—” 

“ Nora !” 

The interruption came from George. Was 
he afraid of what she might say in her 
heat? or did he see, coming in then at the 
outer door, Octave herself? Octave was 
coming in—as if to refute the opinion of Mr. 
Apperiey. 

Bat only Amelia was with her. A tall girl 
with a large mouth and very light hair, ever 
on the giggle. “ Where are the rest?” im- 
pulsively asked George, his accent too un- 
guarded to conceal his disappointment. . 

Octave detected it. She bad thrown < ff 
her cloak and stood forth in attire scarcely 
suitable to the occasion—a pale blue even- 
ing dress of damask, a silver necklace, silver 
bracelets, and a wreath of silver flowers in 
her hair. Nanny could not take the cloak 
for staring. 

“ What ‘ rest ?”” asked Octave. 

“Your*gisters and Maude. They pro- 
mised to come.” 

Octave tossed her head, good-humoredly. 

“ Do you think we could inflict the whole 
string on Mra. Ryle? Twoof us will be 
sufficient to represent the family.” 

“Ipflict! On a harvest home night!” 
called out Treviyn, “ You know, Octave, 
the more the merrier, then.” 

“ Why, I believe that’s Treve ?” exclaimed 
Octave. “ When did you come?” 

“This morning. You have got thinner, 
Octave.” 

“ It's nothing to you, if I have;” retorted 
Octave, angered out of the remark. The 
point was a sore one; Octave being un 


THE BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 
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girls at home. I know they counted upon 
Shall I go for them 1” 

“I'm care | don’) mind, George, Bui how 
can you absest yourself” 
“Tl not be long. I shall tell them I am 
your messenger.” 

“Very well. As you please.” 
Lingering 4 short while longer, talking 
around bim in both rooms to one and to 


ceptibly. Once outside, he made the best of 
his way to Treviyn Hold. But the rooms 
seemed ceserted. At length he found Maude 
in the school-room; ostensibly correcting 
exercises ; in reality, crying. 

“ Maude, what is it?” 

Maude was unwilling to teil, and was 
quite ashamed to be caught grieving. George 
had to draw it from her piecemeal. Emily 
and Edith had dressed themselves to go 
to the Farm, and Octave bad put ber veto 
upon the visit, after which had ensued a 
most unpleasant scene of recrimination be- 
tween the sisters. But Octave had carried 
Yhe day, as she always did. 

“And you ?” cried George. “ Did you not 
intend to come f” 

“ Would Octave be likely to allow me to 
go, when she forbid her sisters ?” 

“She ordered you to remain at home also, 
I suppose, Maude ?” 

“Yes. She js peremptory, you know.” 

“ And you were grieving for it?” 

“ Not for that,” returned Maude, blusb- 
ing extensively. “It was about Rupert. 
Octave forbid him a'so, and he did not take 
the interference kindly, and there were 
more words between them. It ended in 
Rupert's going into a fit of passion, and 
rushing from the house. No one can rebei 
against Octave.” 

“Well, I have come to fetch you all,” 
said George. “I come from my mother. So 
get your things on. Where are Emily and 


“They are in bed. They cannot go.” 
“Ta bed !” 

“They were vexed and angry, and eried 
a great deal; and it ended in their going up 
to bed in—if I must coofess it—in a temper. 
They are asleep by this time.” 

“ Well, this is a pretty state of affairs at 
Treviyn Hold!” cried George. “ Where was 
Miss Diana?” 

* Ah, there lay the chief grievance—that 








pleasantly conscious that she was thin to 
ugliness. “ You have got fat enough, at any- 
rate,” 

“To be sure,” said Treve. “I'm always 
jolly. It was too bad of you, Octave, not 
w bring the rest!’ 

“So it was,” sald Amelia. “They bad 
dreesed for it, and at the last moment (c- 
tave made them stay at home. Edith and 
Emily will be blessing her al! night.” 





ing with her privately. 
“It's ashame of Octave to have left those | 





“ All the girls, and Maude,” replied Caro- 


George had gone to the back of Mrs. simple one, not a gay decolletee affair like 
Ryle’s chair, and was leaning over it, speak Octave's, 80 absurd for the occasion—and 
| she shyly glanced up at George. 


she was not at home to be appealed to. She 
and madam wentto Barmester this after- 
noon, and have pot returned. I cannot 
think what makes them so late.” 

“Maude, dear, I can't wait. I have lett 
my company, you know, great an! small, 
Put your things on.” 

Maude’s heart beat with anticipation. She 
looked down on her pretty dress—a very 
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another, George took his departure imper- | 
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“ Might treat you to a bow! of polson—as © 
was the stage fashion in what they call the 
good old days,” he sald, laughing. “Child, 
do you think I have been blind? I under- 
stand.” . 

“ You will be silent, then ?” 

_“ Yes,” he answered, afier a pause of de- 
liberation. “I will at present, Maude.” 
They had taken the ‘walk through the 
fields—it was the nearest way—and George 
spoke of his affairs as he walked ; more con- 
fidentially than he bad ever ia his life en- 
tered upon them to any one. That he had 
been in a manner sacrificed to the interests 
of Treve, there was no denying, and though 
he did not allude to it in so many words, it 
was impossible to ignore the fact entirely to 
Maude. A short while, one more term to 
keep at Oxford, and Treve was to enter offi- 
cially upon his occupation of Treviyn 
Farm. The lease would be transferred to 
his name; he would be its sole master ; and 
George must look out for another home; 
but uatil then he was bound to the farm— 
and bound most unprofitably. To the young, 
however, ai] things wear a hopeful hue. 
What would some of us give in after life for 
the couleur de rose which nearly invariably 
imbues its threshold ! 

“ By the spring I may be settled in a farm 
of my own, Maude. [ have been casting a 
longing eye to the Upland. Its lease will be 
out at Lady-day, and Carteret leaves it. fa 
‘unwise man, in my opinios, he; to leave a 
certainty of competence here, for an uncer- 
tainty of riches in the New World. Bat that 
is bis business; not mine, I should like the 
Upland Farm.” 

Mauce’s breath was nearly taken away. 
It was the only large farm on the Treviya 
esta'e. 6 

“You surely would not risk taking that, 
George! What an undertaking !” 

“ Especially with Chattaway for a land- 
lord, you would say. I shall take it if Ican 
get it. The worst is, I should have to bor- 
row money,” he added, in a very serious 
tone. “And borrowed money weighs one 
dows like an incubus. Witness what it did 
for my father, But [ dare say we should 
maanage to get along.” 

Maude opened ber lips. She was wishing 
to say something that she did not quite well 
know how to say. 

“J—I fear—” and there she stopped in 
timidity. 
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“I see you had dressed to come.” 






“ What do you fear, Maude?” 





















“Jost for a moment, Maude, until they 
ahall have passed. Iam certain it is Chat- 
hol 


The gate swung open, and somebody came 


te himesif, a brown paper parcel im his band. 
But ere be had gone many sicps be halted, 
turned, and came creeping back, and stoo.! 
Peering over the gaie at the man who ha’ 
turned beck we way they had come. A 
of his head to the right, and 
Mt mighi have seen Goorge and 
Maude standing thereo. 
But he did not. He was grinding his 
tecth and working his disengaged hand, and 
altogether too much occupied with the de 
parting man, to pay undesirable attention to 
what might be around bimecif, Finally, his 
display of anger somewhat cooling down, 
he turned and continued bis way towards 
Treviyn Hold. 
“ Who can it be that he is so angry with,” 
Maude. 
“ Hush!" cautioned George. 


are sharp.” 

Very will they remained until he was ata 
eafe distance, and then they went through 
the gate. Almost their view « tall 
man was pacing slowly along in the direc- 
tion of Treviya Farm, a red umbrella (but 
im truth George guessed at its color in the 
light night rather than distinguished it) 
whirling rognd aed round ia his hand. 
“Ab, jost os I thonght,” was George's 
comment to himeet/. 

“ Who is it, George f” 

“That stranger who is visiting at the par- 

sonage, I think. He must be going to the 

Farm. We will let him got in first, Mande.” 

“He seemed to be quarrelling with Mr. 

Chattaway.” - 

“I don't know. Their voices were bond, 

I wonder if Rupert has found his way to the 

Farm ft” . 

“Octave forbade him to go” 

“ Were I Ru I should break through Aer 

wammels, at any rate, and show myself a 

man,” remarked George. “He may have 

done 00 w-night.” 

, Teey turned im at the garden gate, and 

gained the porch. All signs of the stranger 

had disappeared, and sounds of merrimen! 

ame forth from within. One of the supper 

company (vat that meal was pot over yet) ha:! 

been shamed into aitempting a song, and the 
res were joining im the chorus. 

* George varned Maade's face to hia.“ You 

will not forget, my love 1” ‘ 

| “Forget what?" she shyly answered. 
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gentleman of that name staying bere, sir.” 

“| mean Mr, Flood of Barmester,” irrita- 
bly rejoined the master of Treviyn Hold. 
“Perhaps you don’t know him personally. 
He came up this morning—an hour or two 
ago.” 

The walter was « fresh one, and did not 
know Mr. Flood personally. He went to 
another waiter, and tk~ latter came forward 
to Mr. Chattaway. Bat the man's informea- 
tion was correct: Mr. Flood of Barmester 
had not arrived. 

“ He travelled by the eight o'clock train,” 
persisted Mr. Chattaway, as if he found the 
desial difficult to be recognized with that 
fact. +“ He must be in London.” 

“ All Y can say, sir, le that he has not come 
here,” returped the head walter. 

“ But be always uses this house f” 

“ Yes; always, sir, when he comes for any 
stay. I have known him run up to town 
tor a few hours only ; in which case he has 
not come bere at all.” 

“ But they told me this morning he hed 
come up for a week.” 

“ Then I dare say be'll be here by-and-by,” 
returned the walter, “Fle may have busi 
nesato transact first, sir.” 

It appeared to be a feasible conclusion, but 
Mr. Chattaway was considerably put out. 
In his impatience the delay seemed most 
irritating. He quitted the hote), and bent 
his steps along Fiect Street towards EKesex 
Street, where the agents of Mr. Flood lived. 
Chattaway went in eagerly; fully hoping, 
and consequently expecting, that the first 
eject his eyet rested on would be his confi. 
dential adviser. 

His eyes did aot receive that satisfaction. 

Some clerks were in the room, also one or 
two people who appeared to be strangérs; 
clients, probably: but there was no Mr. 
Fiood, and the clerks could give no infor- 
mation of him. One of the firm, a Mr. New- 
by, appeared and shook hands with Mr. 
Crfattaway, whom he had once or twice 
seen. 
“Flood? Yes. We got a note from 
Flood yesterday morning, telling us to get 
some accounts prepared, as he should be in 
town in the course of a day or two, He has 
not come yet; be up to-morrow, perhaps.” 

“ But be hes come,” reiterated Chattaway. 
“I have followed him up to town. I want 
to see him upon a matter of importance.” 
“Oh, come, has he?” carelessly replied 
Mr. Newby, and the indifference of manner 
appeared almost like an insult to Chattaway 
in that gentleman's impatient frame of mind. 
“ He'll be in later, then.” 

“ He is sure to come here?” inquired Mr. 
Chattaway. 

“Quite sure. We shall have a good bit of 
business to transact with him this time.” 

“ Then, if you will allow me, I'll wait bere. 
I must see him, and I want to get back to 
Barbrook as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Chattaway was told that he was wel- 
come to wait if it pleased him so to do, and 
a chair was handed him in the entrance 
room where the clerks were writiag, and he 
took his seat in it. Ile sat there uatil he was 
well righ driven wild with impatience. The 
rvom was in a continual burtle; persons 
coming in and guing out perpetually. For 
the first hour or so, the watching of the 
swaying door afforded Chattaway a sort of 
relief—of hope; for in every fresh visitor 
(until he came into view) he expected to sec 
Mr. Flood. But this grew todious at last, 
aad the ever-recurring Cisappointment told 
upon his temper, 

Evening came, the hour for the elosing of 
the «ffice, and the country lawyer bad not 
made his appearance. 

“It is most extrac piisary !" remarked 
Chatiaway to Mr. poop 

“ He has been ab su: some other business, 
and coulde't get 2 us to-day, I suppose,” re- 
Jolwed Mr. New ty in the most provoking 
matter offact “one “If he bas come up for 
a week, “* ¥ ou say, he must have some im- 
portent 8 aircon haud; in which case it may 
ty 445, of two vefore he finds his way to 


4 | most unsatisfactory conclusion for Mr. 








* patiaway; but that gentleman was obliged 
to pat up with it, im the absence of an} hope 
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tog beck to home quarters, where he should 
inevitably meet that dangerous enemy. But 
how could he meet him ?!—where look for 


to turn his eyes on the 


he had gone mad, but they were bent on 
their own eager business, and had only time 
for a wondering glance. The drivers of om- 
nibusea, of other vehicles, pulled up to be- 
stow a little abuse on the intruder who ap- 
peared to wish to be run over: but Chatta- 
way bore on his way, and succeeded in 
keeping the cab in view. By the time it 
stopped at the hotel, to which it turned, and 
the lawyer had alighied, a portmanteau in 
his hand, and was paying the driver, Chatta- 
way was up with him, panting, breathiess, 
excited, grasping his arm as poe degnenter. 

“What on earth's the matter?” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Flood in astonishment. “ You here, 
Chattaway! Do you want ime?!” 

“I followed you to town by the next 
train; I have been looking after you ever 
since, gasped Chattaway, unable to regain 
his breath between the race and his excite- 
ment. “ Where have you been hiding your- 
self? Your agents have been expecting you 
al! this while.” ‘ 

“I dare say they have. I wrote to say I 
should be with them in a day or two, I 
thought I should be, then.” 

“ But where have you been ” 

“Over to France. A client wrote to me 
from Parie—" 

“To France!” interrupted Mr. Chattaway, 
in his anger, feeling the announcement as 
an especial aggravation to himself. What 
rigbt bad his legal adviser to be dancing his 
heels in France when he had been search- 
ing for bim in London ? 

“I did not intend to stay,” continued Mr. 
Flood. “I took the express train route, ofa 
Folkestone, and meant to return withont 
delay; but when I reached my client, I 
found the affair on which he wanted me was 
a complicated one, and I had to wait the 
dilatoriness of French lawyers.” 

“You have been lingering over the seduc- 
tions of Paris; for nothing else,” erpwied 
Mr. Chattaway. 

The lawyer laughed pleasantly. 

“No, on my honor, I did go about to see 
some of the sights while I was waiting for 
my businces; but they did not sletain za0 by 
one vonecessary minute, Wat js it that 


you want with me!” 


They entered the hotel, and Mr. Chatta- 


way took him into « private room, un- 
washed, unrefreabed as the traveller was, 
and jaid the case before him; the sudden 
appearance of the mysterious stranger at 


Barbrook, his open avowal that be had 
come to depose Chattaway from the Hold, 
and place in it Rupert Trevlyn. 

“Bat who is he?” inquired Mr. Flood. 

“ A lawyer,” was the reply—for you must 
remember that Mr. Chattaway could only 
speak in accordance with the presumed fact ; 
the facts as they had been exagzerated to 
him. “I know nothing more about the man, 
gave that he avows he has come to Bar- 
brook to deprive me of my property, and 
take up the cause of Rupert Treviyn But 
he can't do it, you know, Flood. The Hold 
is mine, and most remain mine.” 

“Of course he can't,” acquiesced the 
lawyer. “Why need you pnt yourself out 
about ic?” 

Mr. Chattaway was wiping the moisture 
from his face. The wordss“ Bot he can’t do 





it, you know, Fidod,” bad been spoken 
more as a question suggested by his fears, 
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after a pause, “ unless, indeed—” 

“Unless what?” eagerly interrupted Mr. 
Chattaway, bis heart thumping against his 
aide like a leaden weight. 

“ Unless—it was only an ides that crossed 
me—there should prove to be a flew in 
Squire Treviyn's will. But that’s not pro- 
bable.” 

“ It's impossible,” gasped Chattaway, his 
fears, in defiance of the words, taking « new 
and startling turn. “It's impossible that 
there could have been anything defective in 
the will, Flood.” ; 

“ It's next door to impossible,” acquiesced 
the lawyer; “though such ‘mistakes have 
been khown. Who drew it up?” 

“The squire’s solicitors, Paterby and 
Jones.” 

“Then it’s all right, you ‘may be sure. 
Peterby and Jones are not men liable to in- 
sert errors in their deeds. I should not trou- 
bie myself about the matter.” 

Mr. Chattaway sat in silence, revolving 
many things. 

“ What made you think there might be a 
flaw in the will ’” he presently asked. 

“Nay, I did mot thimk there was; the 
train of thought led me to the idea that 
there might be; that was all. When a case 
is offered to me for consideration,” continued 
Mr. Flood, “it is my habit to seize upon it, 
and rapidly glance at it in all its bearings, 
You tell me that a stranger has made his ap- 
pearance st Barbrook, avowing an inten- 
tion of displacing you from Treviyn Hold in 
favor of Rupert Trevlyn.” 

“Well?” 

“AMVell, then, I Instantly, while you were 
speaking, began to grasp that case, to turn it 
about in my mind; and I see that there is 
no possible contingency by which you van 
be displaced, so far as I know and believe. 
You enjoy it in accordance with Squire 
Treviyn's will, and so long as that will re- 
mains in force, you are safe—provided the 
will bas no flaw in it.” 

“ Why should you think it basa flaw in 
it?” reiterated Mr. Chattaway. 

“I don't think it. I don’t fear it. I only 
mention it as the remotest possible solution 
—the only ground of pretence for the man- 
ner in which you tell me this man is acting. 
I make no doubt that the will is what it has 
always been supposed to be—perfectly le- 
gal; and that the stranger’s expressed in- 
tention will turn out to be all moonshine.” 
Mr, Chattaway sat biting his lips. His 
own opinion had always been (and it may 
be said was in contradistinction to that great 
dread ever hidden in his heart) that he was 
safe under the will and through the will. 
Never for a moment in the wildest flight of 
fear had he given s glance to the contin- 
gency that the will could be illegal—that it 
could have a flaw in it. On that will he had 
relied, however dark and vague his fears 
had seemed; it had been his sheet anchor. 
The idea, therefore, now snggested by Mr. 
Flood was perhapa the most alarming that 
could have been presented to him. 

“If there were any flaw in the will,” he 
began—and the very mention of the cruel 
words almost rent hig heart in two—‘ could 
you detect it, by reading the wil! over?” 

“ Yea,” replied Mr. Flood. 

“ Then let us go at once, and set this aw- 
fal uncertainty at rest.” 

“He had risen from bis seat so eagerly 
and hastily that Mr. Flood scarcely under- 
stood. 

*.Ga where?” he asked, 

“To Doctors’ Commons. We can see it 
there by paying a sbiliing.” 

“Oh—ay,’ I'll go, if you like. But I must 
get a wash first, and a mouthful of refresh- 
ment, I have bad nothing since leaving 
Boulogne, and the crossing—ugh! 1 don't 
want to think of it.” . 

Mr. Chattaway contro!led his impatience 
in the best manner he was able. . He went 
out and called a cab to the door, and took 
his place in it long before Mr. Flood was 
ready--which would, in all probability, en- 
tail one of Mr. Chattaway's favorite dis- 
putes With the driver when they should ar- 
tive at their destination. At length they 
were fairly on their way—to the very spot 
for which Mr. Chattaway bad been making 
once before that morning. 

Difficulties eurmounted, inaciuding the cabd- 
man, Mr. Flood was soon deep in the peru- 
sal of Squire Treviyn’s will. He read it 
over slowly amd thoughtfully, his forefinger 
pointing to every word separately, his eyes 
and head bent, his whole atsention absorbed 
in the task. AX its conclusion, he turned and 
looked full at Mr. Chattaway. 

“ You are perfectly safe,” he sald. “The 
will is right and legal in every point.” 

The relief of the words brought a glow 








fects you,” 

the deed before thom, “ 
to have been made years 
and leaves the estate to (he eldest ec Ro 
pert, and failing him, to Joseph. Rupert 
died; Joe died; and then the codicil was 
drawn up, willing it to you. Yép come is, 
you see, after the two sons; no mention 
whatever is made of the child Rapert.” 

Chattaway coughed. He did not deem ft 
necessary to repeat that Squire Treviyz had 
never known that the child Rupert was in ex- 
istence; but Mr. Flood was, no doubt, aware 
of that fact. ; 

“ It's a good thing for you that Joe Trev- 
lyn died before his father,” carelessly re 
marked Mr. Flood, as he glanced again at 
the will. 

“Why ?” cried Chattaway. 

“ Because, had he not, this codicil would 
be valueless,” explained the lawyer. “It 
ie—” 

“ Bat he was dead, and it gives the estate 
to me,” fiercely interrupted Chattaway, 
going into a white heat again. 

“Yes, yen Bat it wasa good thing, I 
say, for you. Had Joe been alive, he would 
have come in, I see, in spite of this; and he 
could have bequeathed the property to his 
boy after him.” 

“Do you suppose I don't know all that ?” 
retorted Chattaway. “Is was only in conse- 
quence of Joe Treviyn's death that the estate 
was willéd to me. Had he lived, I never 
should bave had it, or expected it.” 

The peevish tone of his betrayed 
how sore was the subject altogether, and Mr. 
Flood smiled. “ You need not be cross over 
it, Chattaway,” he said; “there’s no cause. 
And now you may go home to the Hold in 
peace, without having your sleep disturbed 
by dreams of ejection. And if that unknown 
friend of yours, the stranger, should happen 
to mention in your hearing his kind inten- 
tion of deposing you for Rupett Treviyn, 
tell him, with my compliments, to come up 
here and read over Squire Treviyn's will.” 

reassured, if not entirely satisfied, 
Mr. Chattaway lost little time in taking his 
departure from London. He quitted it that 
same afternoon, and arrived at Barbrook 
terminus just after dark, whence he started 
for the Hold. 

But he did not proceed to it as most other 
travellers in his rank in life would bave 
done. He did not call a fly and drive to it; 
he preferred to go on foot. He did not even 
walk along the broad highway, but turned 
into the by-paths, where he might be pretty 
sure of not meeting a soul, and stole cau- 
tiously along, peering on all sides of him, as 
if he were looking out for something he 
either longed or dreaded to see. 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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Resectep Communications—We cgn- 
not undertake to return rejected commnu- 
nications. 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
JOB PRINTING OFFICE Is prepared to print 
Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Catalogues, 
Broks of Evidence, &c., in a workmanlike 
manner, and on reasonable terms. 

Apply at the Job Office, No. 106 Hudson’s 
Alley, below Chestnut Street. (Hudson's Alley 
runs southwardly from Chestnut, between 
Third and Fourth Streete.) 








TO SUBSCRIBERS IN ARREARS. 
Waile we are in the custom of stopping 
the papers of all Club subscribers to Tue 
Post at the expiration of the term for which: 
they have paid, we have not been in the 
habit of doing so with all our two-dollar sub- 
scribers, especially those who have been on 
our books for a number of years. 

We would beg these latter, however, to 
remember that the price of paper being so 
high, is an additiona! reason why they should 
forwatd their yearly subscriptions promptly. 
As yet we have made no advance in the 
price to single subscribers, though the cost of 
paper is double what it was, and far in ex- 
cess of the advance in prices we have alrea- 
dy made. 

We trust therefore that all our subscribers 
who are in arrears will forward their sub- 
scriptions at once, and if they procare for us 
an additional subscriber or two, we shall 
teem it as s favor. 





DIO LEWNACY. 

{t is a pity that the “reformers” of the 
United States, and especially of New Eng- 
land, cannot learn the meaning of that very 
important word, Moderation. To them 
Truth always seems to |ie in extremes. Toey 
keep their eye not only “single,” but also 
stationary, so that they may not be able to 
contemplate great questiors from more than 
one favorite point of view. 

Thus eme “reformer,” horrified at the 
evils which result from too great a consump- 





into Chattaway's duaky face. 
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the usual round of gymnastic : 
Now that Pure Air air Pog 






few know better than ourselves. For 
years we have had our attention attr 
to the subject, and have experimented ega- 
siderably upon it. But our 

by no means those of Dr. Dio Lewin 
have not the least doubt that it is often 

to endure impure air—that of a 

for instance—than to throw up the wisdow 
ona cold, raw day, and expose 

danger ef taking a severe cold, from 
you may‘never fully recover. Of coum 
where you can have pure air without th 
danger of taking cold, you would be foolid 
not to have it—but the dangers which ap 
apt to result from a half hour's breathing of 
impure air, for instance, are as nothing com 
pared to the dangers which may ensue fam 
the blowing of a draft of cold air upon your 
neck, breast or back for the same peried 
of time. 

Sleeping in a room with “the window 
opened near the bed,” as Dr. Lewis recom 
mends, would be a very dangerous expel 
























self down upon the parlor sofa. Usknows 
to him the window-sash was open behind the 
blinds, the sofa being foolishly placed unde 
pre a re 
ed during his sleep, and biew in, cold 
damp, upon him. The conseq wR 
that though one of the last meri to fear con- 
sumption, his lungs were so affected that he 
had to leave his business, and devote yeas 
to the single object of regaining his health 
And this was in the day-time, not the 
night. 

Now when we consider how liable te 
climate of this country is to change—how 
we may go to bed scarcely able to bears 
sheet upon us, and waken up to find a te» 
perature like that of the mountain-teps—to 
advise people, and even those who are de} 
cate, to go to sleep with the wind blowig 






















































































tion of animal food, denounces in the strong- 


freely upon them, seems to us just a lithe Of the 
short of madness. tive to Tx 

The true plan of ventilating bed-rooms, of receivi 
to ventilate them in such a manner that order, fir 
drafts will be, as far as possible, avoided ly, becaus 
For ourselves, we have never found any numbers | 
better plan than the open fireplace and we publis 
chimney flue, with an additional opening a journal 
made into the flue near the ceiling of the ton—plea 
room. If this does not afford sufficient fred from one 
air, close your outside venetian shuttem, speak un 
and then open your window, thus breaking and whos 
the draft of air against the fully or partislly This gent 
closed slats of the shutter. If you haveat Will 
venetian shutters, interpose somet! ing @ paper of 1 
break the draft of the air—and if you ams as I 
sound sleeper, open your window only # “25. 
far as is absolutely necessary for the vest a. 
lation of the room, bearing in mind the pi it up with 
babilities of a change of weather. Rema don't kn 
ber that you may die of an overdose of ov aon 
Pure Air about as certainly, if not # own grou 
easily, as from an overdose of Pare Wat of really 
And remember farther, that the Night Ait, 
especially in certain districts, and at certe® tar 0: 
periods of the year, in spite of all that Dr whens bn 
Lewis says, is more impure end dangerow it's dadd 
than the tempered atmosphere >f the hous “Don't y 
For it would appear that even in the pr “80 you's 
cess of passing into a house through narrow yea, calou 
openings, an impure and moist air pa® a widows 
with no small degree of its dangerous qa and now 
ties, somewhat as it does in passing throug? war T: 
a curtain. 

But we pass on to Doctor Lewis's We" pee 
of sunshine. Sunshine, no doubt, is ss & ment end 
cellent thing—but the numerous cases eve] spelled «: 
summer of sun-stroke, prove very clestlY are not te 
that even the sunshine must be taken # latter for 
moderation. The same great Power whit ter A 
made the sun, made the trees—and wh@ seemed 
and where the sun is the hottest, the lest? “iinet 
are the thickest. A man as naturally 0! tempt. J 
the shady side of the street in a hot, oe machin 
mer day, 28 an animal does the shade of he eusteh 
woods, and of the trees in the fields W potagpaere 
think it probable the: Dr, Lewis walks ® ar} 
the summer on the shady-side my man 
though if he does not, we can better 2000 sweethea: 
for some of his thecries, And must the? yous ts 
stinct of almost ali animated nature 50 * ye. Yor 
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we do not find it sa. The inferior races bask 
in the molten sunshine of the Equator. 

Too much sun is not productive of a rosy, 
pealthy complexion. The English are 
raddier people than the Americans—and yet 


satilt 
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wcises, 

For of the sun's rays in America, are evident to a ln a 

. the most careless traveller, and yet we are aged hare 2 ae 2 

ented ec comparatively a sallow people—and the sow main body enemy, W 
con was commanded by General Fersen. He 


further south you go the sallower the peo- 
e ere. 

ate people and houses may have too 
much shade, that ladies generally keep their 
hovees too dark, and that reoms are better 
for a reasonable degree of sunshine daily, 
we cheerfully admit—but it is not reasonable 
that we should give as free course to the 
sunshine im July as in January. 
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Warsaw, and the city, again free from the 


presence of foreign soldiers, resounded with 
acclamations of joy. An executive council 


ist 





















it hout 
rae As to the Light Gymnastics, we approve 
which an of them highly. We have attended a class 
eathing of pres ir gegen ert mente nn 
~ Bf admirably adapted to exercise the various 
mows im [muscle of the body, and promote strength | © indvidual, from cyto city, from pro- | WoZs Oppel wm, more bal wm oe 
meres and grace. Being performed in company, | vince to province, until nearly the whole | snd wnllpiie’ aud Statin Pewee 
> and to music, adds an clement of cheerful | nation was in « blaze of insurrection. Lith- | Tbe confict whi pig bewentee: 
ness which js always of great importance in | uania, even, did not hesitate to unite its for- woh tiaiieal rte teow om Repo 
window | Dodily exercises. That they will supplant | tunes with those of Poland Proper; and the | Tis), ae sresence of thelt beloved chief 
“ia the regular gymnastics, however, is not | garrison of Wilna, by laying down its arms, | 7 ih ser oe nage parc 
1s expe | Probable, nor to be desired. The latter prob- | escaped the fate of that of Warsaw. vofen in the thickest of tho fight, and 
ple. We ably will. prove to be the best for vigorous} Forty thousand patriots were now under the ‘ Raotes ol tis wa levies west for a 
young men, the former for yotng ladies and | arms, actuated by the purest motives, but ens te the hope of 
sana! children. ‘There is room. however, for all not always guided bythe wisest counsels | time hare encouraged the hope of victory 
senna iso —Light The same jealousy which had proved 0 But at the most critical moment of the day 
Unknown wees Mri y mar the Russian cavalry fell upon the unprotect- 


fatal to the republic in the past, still lingered 
in the breasts of the nobility. Kosciusko, 
using every effort to increase the numbers of 
his army, had armed the serfs with scythes, 
and placed them side by side with high born 
nobles, who shrunk from their contami- 
nating touch; the discontent thus excited 
was in the highest degree detrimental to the 
discipline of the revolutionary force. Other 
difficulties and discouragements hampeved 
the movements of the Dictator, The lack 
of a solid middle class of society was felt not 
only in the army, but it also interfered with 
the financial operations of the executive 
council—the national credit was at alow ebb; 
and a depreciated currency circulated with 


ehind the tics, Regular Gymnastics, Skating, Cricket, 
ed unde Ball Playing, Fencing, Dancing, and the 
ad whole round of healthy exercises. That the 
re 4 improvement of the physical powers now 
208 WH attracts so large a pprtion of the public at- 
fear con- tention is an excellent sign indeed—and to 
d that he Dr. Lewis and all others who are 
te years in keeping this important subject before the 
is health, community, the thanks of the community 
the are due. To the judicious editor also, who 
utters his word of seasonable warning, in 
the order to prevent the good cause of Proper 
geo—how Living from being run off the right road, 
> bears and over the precipice of extremes, the 
datm thanks of the community are also due, even 
if a portion of said community should not 
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army have been concentrated in fortified 
towns it might have long withstood the al- 
lied attacks; but dispersed as it was, over a 
large extent of country, it was unabie tc 


succeeding in arriving before Suwarrow bad 
effected the junction, and only awaited the 
arrival of the corps of General Poninski to 
attack the Rassian general. But Poninski, 
not having received the messages which the 

















ed left wing of the Polish army, and drove 
it back in confusion; and notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Dictator and his subor- 
dinates, the rout of the whole army ensued. 
Kosciusko, and many other officers, inclu- 
ding the poet Niemcewicz, were wounded 
and taken prisoners; whilst the remnant of 
the defeated army bore the sad news to 
Warsaw. Notwithstanding the discouraging 
aspect of affairs the executive council made 
preparations for a vigorous defence of the 
city. The suburb of Praga, which flanked 
the single bridge across the Vistula, was 
strongly fortified: a hundred pieces of artil- 
lery stood ready to Isunéh destruction at an 
assaulting foe, whilst a garrison of twenty- 
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one and the virtues of the other. The 








and which are so identified with our subject 
that It secms impossible to omit them : 





halé Bat the treaty of Bale in 1796, which j sition again: if « miss is as good 
reconciled the Count of Versailles with that | how many women will it take to make 
of Berlin, preciuded the possibility of such | league? Three, of course. 

eu event. The death of Catherine in 1794, 
however, relieved the Poles from their bit- 
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nock: Reb.—“ Where's Gen, Hooker gong ft", 


don’t you want our Stone-man to ‘set him 
up’ again?” 

tH In a long list of heroes before the 
mast, who have just received medals of 
honor for gallant conduct fn the attack upom 
New Orleans and other actions, is the fol- 
lowing, which deserves to be coupled with 
the achievement of John Davis, the man 
who sat upon the powder barrel in one of 
the North Carolina sea fights, and who also 
hasa medal: “J, F. Frisbee, guoper’s mate, 
on board Pinola, Berth deck on fire, he in- 
stantly close! the magazine and remained 
inside.” 

Ct lumplirey Marshall bas been arrest- 
ed nul sent to Richmond on charges of die 
loyaity and treason to the rebel Confederacy. 

G2 At one of the largest tin and copper 
mices in West Cornwall, England, lately, 
while uine men and a boy were ascending 
to the surface ia a tram- wagon, the chain 
broke when they had nearly reached the top, 
and they were hurled down the Incline at 
an ever-increasiog velocity, to the bottom of 
the shaft, and every one killed on the spot. 

t®™ Brigadier General Birney, of Phila- 
delphia, has been commissioned s Major. 
General, and ordered to take command of 
General Hooker's old division, commanded 
daring the late battle by General Berry, who 
was killed. 

tw I: is stated that there are yet over 
4),000 deserters from the army, who have 
at heeded the President's proclamation to 
return to their duty. They will all be caught 
by the Provost Marshals when the enroll- 
ment is completed. There will be no escape 
for them 

ft” A man of great “ siogleness of pur- 
pose”—-an old bachelor. 

[2 The Portland Advertiser, in noticing 
the case of an idiotic boy named Archibald, 
who murdered a boy in the alms-house in 
that city, says: “It is a fact should be 
known, that the parents of this boy have 
had twenty-one children, all of whom were 
imbeciles, and this, again, owing to the fact 
that they were own cousins” (Perhaps) 



























































































































































































































































































































(Peach tree iss bloceny mass 
ey phew ahaa wy eo 


Come! ea Maire: morming were: pulled | 
All the sky, bow bright,—the air bow mild! 
Come away, my pleasant summer child” 
Bat mothers we enall meet 

to re Little Leet, 
Mone Will be co blest as I, my sweet! 


Nowe emmoug the eblidres is 20 falr 
As my baby, with ber goiden hair 
Like the aureoles the angels wear. 


Come! bright faces all the foot-ways throng— 
From the breaches falls the sparrow's song— 
Ob, my darling, wherefore sleep 80 long! 
Fede the oun, the smile, the cheerful bum, 
And my chilled heart, sisking feint and dumb, 
Asks no longer why she does pot come. 


l remember. In « quiet place 
Var sway, where pine boughs istertace, 
Sleeps my baby, with her white-ruse face, 


All the mothers are abroad to-day, 
Guidteg tiny fect along the way— 
Crowning tender brows with garlands gay. 


Only I, ie loncome, dull despair, 
Make no chaplet fur my babe to wear, 
Drop 8o hisses on ber shining hair. 


Infant egos, 20 full of love and truct 
Btad me like a sudden 
Oh, my baby, sleeping in the dust! 


ever more will her fair bead be pressed, 
Crerished with kiess, on my pillowing breast,— 
Gone, 80 soon, to share her father's rest. 


Let the Mag-days fade, the May blooms fall ;— 
None of those | love may hear my cail— 


Ot, ay Gartings! I have lost you all! 
—Ivrtland Transeript. 


BLEANOR’S VICTORY. 


Br tas Avrnon or “Avunona Fiorp,” 
“Lapr Avupier's Sacarrt,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 





LIKE THE MEMORY OF A DREAM. 


Mra Darrell drove away from Tolldale 
Priory late in the afternoon, and in a very 
despondent stair of mind. Bhe bad done no 
by her vielt t0 Woodlands, aod it 


fi 
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have punished Eicaoor for that unhappy 
chance by which she happened to resemble 
the dead man, and she had not failed to re- 


“Ope would really think you wished to 
trade upon your likeness to Mr. Vane, and 
to insinuate yourself into my uncle's good 
graces, Miss Vincent,” the widow said, ra- 
ther sharply. 

Elearor blushed crimson, but did not at- 


was perpetually pleciag ber in positions 
agains which ber truthful nature revolted. 

If Mra. Darrell had been free to dismiss 
Eleanor Vane, she would doubticas have 
done 90, for the giri's presence had now be- 
come a source of alarm to her. There were 
two ‘reasons for this sentiment of alarm. 
First, the likeness which Maurice de Cres- 
pigny had discovcted between Elcanor and 
his dead friend, and which might prompt 


"| don't mean to sit down to a life of idleness, 


-| money, for 1 know the wretchedness of a 
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Hi 
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was not easily to be done. When the widow 
sounded Laura Mason upon the subject, and 
the necessity of parting 









but submit, in the hope that for once ber son 








ous days of his carly youth. 

Bhe pleaded with hign, entreating him to 
be prudent and thoughtful for the future. 

“You have suffered s» much from po- 
verty, Launcelot,” she urged, “that surely 
you will lose no opportualty of improving 
your position, Look back, my boy ; remem- 
ber that bitter time la which you were lost 
to me, led away by low and vicious com- 
panions, and only appealing to me whea you 
found yourself in debt and difficulty. Tolok 
of your Indiea life and the years you have 
wasted, you who are 8» clever and accom- 
plished, and who ought to have been so fr- 
tunate, Oh, Launocelot, if you knew what a 
bitter thing it is to a mother to see ber idol- 
ised child waste every opportunity of wip- 
ning the advancement which should be his 
by right—yes, by right, Launcelot, by the 
right of your talents. I never reproached 
you, my boy, for coming home to me pen- 
niless. Were you to return to me twenty 
times, as you came back that night, you 
would always find the same welcome, the 
sameaffection, My love for you will never 
change, my darling, till I go to my grave. 
But I suffer very bitterly when I think of 
your wasted youth, You must be rich, 
Laancelot; you cannot afford to be poor. 
There are some men to whom poverty scems 
a spur that drives them on to greatness, but 
it has c'ogged your footsteps, and held you 
back from the fume you might have won.” 

“ Egad, so it has, mother,” the young man 
answered, bitterly; “a shabby coat paralyses 
& man's arm, to my mind, and it is not very 
enay for.a fellow to hold his head very high 
when the nap's all worn off hie hat. Dut I 


I can tell you, mother; I shal) turn painter. 
You know I've got on with my painting 
pretty well during the last few years.” 

“I'm glad of that, my dear boy. You 
had plenty of time w devote to your paint- 
ing, then ’" 

“Plenty of time; oh, yer, | was pretty 
well off for that matter.” 

“Then you were not so bard worked in 


India Y” 
“Not always. That depended upon cir- 


cumstances,” the young man answered, in- 
differently. “Yes, mother, I shall turn 
painter, and try and make a fortune out of 
my brush.” 

Mrs. Darrell sighed. She wished to see 
her son made rich by a quicker road than 
the slow and tollsome pathway by which an 
artist reaches fortune. 

“If you could make a wealthy marriage, 
Launcelot,” she said,“ you might eff rd wo 
devote yourself to art, without having to 
endare the torturing anxieties which musi 
be suffered by a man who has on'y his pro- 
feasion to depend upon. 1 woulda't fer 
the world wish you to sell yourself for 


really mercenary marriage; but if—” 

The young man flang back the dark hair 
from his furehead, and emiled.at his motuer 
as he interrupted her. 

“If I should fall ia love with this Miss 
Laura Masop, who, according to your ac- 
count, is to have a power of money one of 
these days, 1 should prove myself a wise 
man. Toat's what you mean, iso't it, madre 
mia? Well, I'll do my best The young 
lady is pretty, but her childishneas is posi- 
tively éapayadl. What's the amount of the 
fortune that is to counterbalance 80 much 
empty-beaded frivolity! Eb, mother?” 

* I cams quite answer that question, Laun- 
celot. I only keow that Mr. Monckton told 
me Laura will be very “9 

“ And Gilbert Monckton, although a law- 
yer, is one of those uncompromising per- 
somages who never tell a lic. Well, mother, 
We'll sce about it; I can't say anything more 
than that.” 








Tne young man had been standing before 




























; presently, working away with his brush ss 











































































on breezy bills high sbove the lawyer's 
sheltered mansion. In hope of an alliance 
between Launcelot and Gilbert Monckton's 
ward, Mra Darrell was obliged to submit to 
the necessity which threw her son very 
much into the society of the companion as 
well as of the heiress, 












thwart my plan for his future,” thougat the 
anxious mother. “Surely, surely, he will 
consent to be guided by his own interes’s, 








lkely an a'tachment may arise between 






the girl with me ualess he were resigned W 
such an event, and ready to give his con- 
sent to their marriage. My son is por, cer- 
tainly; bat the lawyer knows that he is 
likely to inherit a great fortune.” 












son's chances of advascement, the young 
man took Jife very easily; spending his 
mornings at his easel, but by no means 
over exerting himecl{, and dawdling away 
his afternoons in rustic rambles with the 
two girle. 
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rifice from the young man bimeelf. 
“Now, if the wealthy beiress were the 
poor companion, mother,” Mr. Darrell ssid, 


he spoke, “your scheme would be é¢harm- 
ing. Eleanor Vincent is a glorious girl; « 
litle bit of a spitfire, I should think, ‘quiet 
and gentle as she is with us; but a splendid 
girl; just the sort of wife for an indolent 
man; a wife who would rouse him out of his 
lethargy and drive him on to distinction.” 

Yes, Launcelot Darrell, who hed never in 
his life resisted any temptation, or accepted 
any guidance except that of his own wishes, 
was led by them now, and, instead of de 
voting bimeelf to the young heiress, chose 
to fall desperately in love with her fiir- 
haired companion. He fell in love with 
Eleanor Vane; desperately, afier his own 
fashion. I doubt if there was any great in- 
tensity in the young man's desperation, for 
I do not believe that he was capable of any 
real depth of feeling. There was a kind of 
hollow, tinselly fervour in his nature which 
took the place of true passion. It may be 
that with him all emotions—love and re 
morse, penitence, pity, regret, hate, anger, 
and revenge—were true and real so long as 
they lasted; but all these sentiments were 
#0 short-lived, by reason of the fickleness of 
his mind, that it was almost difficult to be- 
lieve even in their temporary truth. 

But Eieanor Vane, being very young and 
inexperienced, had no power of analyzing 
the character of her lover. She only kaew 
that he was handsome, accomplished, and 
clever; that he loved her, and that it was 
very agreeable to be loved by him. 

1 do not believe that she returne] the 
young man's affection. She was like a child 
upon the threshold of a new world; bewil- 
dered and dazz'ed by the glorious aspect of 
the unknown region before her; beguiled 
and delighted by its beauty and novelty. 
All the darker aspects of the great passion 
were unknown Ww her, and undreamed of by 
her. She only knew that in the blank hori- 
zon that had so long bounded her life, a new 
siar had arisen—a bright and wonderful 
planet, which for a while displaced the lurid 
light that had #0 leng shone steadfastly 
across the darkncas. 

Eleanor Vane yiclded herself up to the 
brief holiday-time which generally comes 
once in almost every woman's life, however 
desolate and joyless the rest of that life may 
be. The holidsy comes—a fiveting summer 
of gladness and rejoicing. The earth lights 
up under a new sun and moon; the flowers 
bloom into new colors and scatter new per- 
fumes on the sublimated atmosphere; the 
waters of the commonest riyers change to 
melted sapphires, and blaze with the splea- 
dor of a million jewels in the sunshine. The 
dall universe changes to fairy-land; but, 
alas! the holiday-time is very short; ¢he 
children grow tired of paradise, or are sum- 
moned back to school; the sun and moon 
collapse into commonplacs Juminaries, the 
flowers fade into every-day biossoms, the 
river fows a gray stream under a Novem- 
ber sky, and the dream is over. ; 

Launcelot Darrell bad been little more 
than a fortnight at Hazlewood, when he de- 
clared his love for Miss Mason's companioa. 
The young people had been a great deal to- 
gether im that forinight; wandering in the 
grassy lanes about Haz'ewood, and in thé 
shadowy woods round Tolldale Priory, or 


“Tle will surely never be so foolish as to 


Gilbert Monckton must kaow that it is only 


Launcelot and Laura’ He would not leaye 


While the mother pondered thus over her 


“*T bave po hope in loving thee, 
I only ask to love; 

I ber-rood upon my silent heart, 
As on ite neat a dove;'” 


adied Miss Mason, quoting that favorite 


duct, as she talked reams of sentiment to 
} Bieanor upon the subject of her unrequited 
affection. Miss Vane was patient and ten- 
der with ber, listening to her foolish talk, 
and dreading the coming of that hour in 
which the childish young beauty must be 
rudely awakened from her rose-colored 
dream. 
“I don’t want to.marry him, you know, 
Eleanor,” the young lady said; “I only 
want to be allowed to love him. You re- 
member the German story in which the 
Kaight watches the wiadow of his lost 
love's convent'cell. I could live fur ever 
and ever pear him; and be content to see 
him sometimes; or to hear his voice, even 
if I did not see him. I should like to wear 
boy's clothes, and be his page, like Viola, 
and tell him my own story, you know, some 
day.” 
Eleanor remembered her promise to Gil- 
bert Monckton, and tried sometimes to 
check the torreni of sentimental talk. 
“I know your love is very poetical, and I 
dare say it's very true, my pet,” she said; 
“but do you think Mr. Darrell is quite 
worth all this waste of affection? I some- 
times think, Laura, dear, thet we commit a 
sin when we waste our best feelings. Sup- 
pose by-and-by you should meet some one 
quite as worthy of your love as Launcelot 
Darrell; some one who would love you 
very devotedly ; dost you think you would 
look back and regret having lavished your 
best and freshest feelings upon a person 
who—” 
“Whe doesn’t care a straw for me,” cried 
the heiress, half crying. “Toat's what you 
mean, Eleanor Vincent. You mean to in- 
slnuate that Lauccelot doesn’t care for me. 
You are% crue), heartless girl, and you don't 
love me a bit.” 
And the young lady bemoaned her disap- 
pointment, and wept over the hardships of 
her lot, very much as she might have cried 
for apy new plaything a few years before, 
It was upon a buroing August morning 
tuat Launcelot Darrell declared himself to 
Eleanor Vauve. The two girls had been sit- 
ting to him for a picture—Eleanor as Rosa- 
lind, and Laura as Celia—a pretty feminine 
group. Rosalind in her womanly robes, 
and not her forester’s dress of gray and 
green; for the painter had chosen the scene 
in wh:ch Celia promises to share her cou- 
sin's exile. 
This picture was to be exhibited at the 
Academy, and was to make Mr, Darrell's 
fortune. Laura had been called from the 
room to attend to some important business 
with a dressmaker from Windsor, and Elea- 
nor and Launcelot were alone. 
The young man went on punting for some 
time, and then, throwing down his brush 
with a gesture of impatience, went over to 
the window near which Eleanor sat on a 
raised platform covered with a shabby dra- 
pery of red baize. 
“ Do you think the picture will be a suc 
cess, Miss Vincent ?” he asked. 
“Oa yes, I think so, and hope so; but I 
am no jadge, you know.” 
“ Your jadgment must be as good as the 
public judgment, I should think,” Launce- 
lot Darrell answered, rather impatiently. 
“The critics will try to write me down, I 
dare say, but I don't look to the critics to 
buy my picture, They'll call me crude and 
meretricious, and hard and cold, and thin 
and gray, I've no doub:; but the best pic- 
ture, to my mind, is the picture that sells 
best, eh, Miss Vincent ’” 
Eleanor ):fied her arched eyebrows with 
& look of surprise ; this very low view of the 
question rather jarred upon her sense of the 
Gignity of art 
“I suppose you think my sentiments very 
mercenary and contemptible, Mies Vincent,” 
said the painter, interpreting the expression 
of her face; “but I have lived out the ro- 
mance of my life, or one part of that ro- 
mance, at avy rate, and have no very ardent 
aspiration after greatness in the abstract. I 
want tocarn monkey. The neec of money 
drives men into almost every folly; further, 
sometimes: into follies that touch upon the 
verge of crime.” * 
The young man's face darkened su Idenly 
as he spoke, and he was silent for a few mo- 
ments, not looking at his companion, but 


finshed 


complished girl,” she said. 
and took up his palette and brushes. 


~~ 


psy oy Shr 


lawyer had said; “s secret commected with 
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the painter's face brightened almost as sud- 
denly as it had been overshadowed. He 
fiang beck his head with an impetucus gee- 
ture. It seemed almost as if he bad cast 
some imaginary barden from off his-éhoul- 
ders by the same sudden movement: © 

“I want to earn money, Miss Vincent,” 
he sald. “ Art in the abstract is very grand, 
no doub'. I quite believe in the man who 
stabbed his model in order to get the death 
agony for his picture of the Crucifixion; 
bat I must make art subservient to my own 


and my wife, Eleanor. I might marry a rich 
woman, perhaps, but I want to marry a poor 
one. Do you think the girl I love will listen 
to me, Eleanor? Do you think she will ac- 
cept the doubtful future I can offer her? Do 
you think she will be brave enough to share 
the fortunes of a struggling man ?” 

Nothiag could be more heroic than the 
tone ia which Leuncelot Darrell spoke. He 
had the air of a man who means to strive, 
with the sturdy devotion of a martyr, to 
win the end of his ambition, rather than 
that of a sanguine but vacillating young gen- 
tleman who would be to fling him- 
self down under the influence of the first 
moment of despondency, and live upon the 
proceeds of the pawning of his watch, while 
his unfinished picture rotted upon the canvas. 

He had something of George Vane's na- 
ture, perhaps; that fatally hopeful tempera- 
ment common to‘men who are for ever 
going to do great things, and for ever failing 
to achieve even the smallest. He was one 
of those men who are rerpetually deluding 
other people by the force of their power of 
self-delusion, 

Belf-deluded and mistaken now, it was 
scarcely strange if he deceived Eleanor 
Vane, who was carried away by the impetu- 
ous torrent of words in which he told her 
that-he loved her, and that the future happi- 
ness of his life depended upon the flat which 
must issue frem her lips. 

Only very faltering accents came from 
those tremuloys lips. Miss Vane was not in 
love; she was bewildered, and perhaps a 
little bewitched by the painter's vehemence. 
He was the first young, elegant, handsome, 
and accomplished man with whom she had 
ever been thrown much in contact. It is 
scarcely wonderful, then, if this inexperi- 
enced girl of eighteen was a little influenced 
by the ardor of his admiration—by the elo- 
quence of his wild talk. 

She had risen from her seat in her agita- 
tion, and stood with her back to the sunlit 
window, trembling and blushing before her 
lover. 

Launcelot Darrell was not slow to draw a 
flattering inference from these signs of wo- 
manly confasion. 

“You love me, Eleanor,” he said; “yes, 
you love me. You think, perhaps, my mo- 
ther would oppose our marriage. You don’t 
know me, dearest, if you can believe I would 
suffer any opposition to come between me 
and my love. I am ready to make any sacri- 

fice for your sake, Eleanor. Only tell me 
that you love me, and I shall have a new 

purpose in life; a new motive.for exertion.” 

Mr. Darrell held the girl's two hands 
clasped in both his own, as he pleaded 

thus, using hackneyed phrases with a vehe- 

ment earnestness that gave new life to the 

old words. His face was close to Eleanor’s, 

with the broad light of the sunny summer 

sky fall upon it. Some sudden fancy—some 

vague idea, dim and indistinct as the faint 

memory of some dream whose details we 

strive vainly to recall—flashed into the mind 

of George Vane’s orphan daughter as she 

looked into her lover's black eyes. She re- 


coiled from him a little; her eyebrows con- 


tracted into a slight frown; her blushes faded 
out with the effort which she made to seize 
upon and analyze that sudden fancy. But 
her effurt was vain: transient as a gleam of 


summer lightning the thought had flashed 
across her brain, only to melt utterly away. 


While she was still trying to recall that 


last idea, while Launcelot Darrell was still 
pleading for an answer to his suit, the door 
of the painting-room was pushed open—it 
had been left ajar by volatile Miss Mason, 
most likely, and the widow entered, pale, 
stern, and sorrowful-looking. 


CHAPTER XX. 


RECOGNITION, 


“I thought Laura was with you,” Mre. 


Darrell said, rather sharply, as she scruti- 
nized Eleanor's face with no very friendly 
eyes. 


“She was with us until a few minutes 


ago,” Launcelot answered carelessly ; “ but 
she was called away to see a milliner or a 
dressmaker, or some such important per- 
sonage in the feminine decorative art line. I 
don’t believe that young lady's soul ever 
soars above laces and ribbons, and all those 
miscellaneous fripperies which women dig- 
nify by the generic title of their things !"” 


Mrs. Darrell frowned darkly at her son's 


contemptuous allusion to the heiress. 


“Laura Mason is a very amiable and ac- 
Tne young man shrugged his shoulders, 








away out of the window into vacancy, as it 
seemed. 


” the | back pessentiy.” 
tile Indian experience.” Was he thinking 
of that secret now, Eleanor wondered. Bat 


necessities, I must earn money for myself | prompted him to shrink from any 


aud 





and turned suddenly towards hie mothe 


with a look of angry defiance im his then... 


“What do you mean, mother, by 


tn upom us like this, and scowling tweet: 
cosspirators. 


we were a couple of 








test with her. Dearly as she loved this 






cent,” the widow 


tone. 
































ad 
answered, gravely. “If . 

you refuse to leave us together, I have no 
doubt Miss Vincent will have the good teste ». 
to come elsewhere with me.” . bden 
Eleanor looked up startled and bewilders. 
ed by the suppressed passion in the widow's ».. 


¢. 


“I will come with you anywhere, Mra . 
Darrell,” she said, “if you wish to speak to ,. 


me.” 
“Come this way, then.” 


& 
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Mra. Darrell swept out of the room, and... 
Eleanor followed her, before the young mag . 


had any opportunity ‘9: remonstrance, The, 


widow led the way tothe pretty ehamberia, . 
which Miss Vane slept, and the two womes .. 
went im together, Mrs. Darrell shutting te... 


door behind her. 


“ Miss Vincent,” she said, taking Kleanor’s. 
hand in her own, “I am going to appealto . 


you more frankly than one woman often ap- 


peals to another. I might diplomaties and . 
plot against you, but I am not base enough . 
for that; though, I dare say, I could stoopto , 


& good deal that is despicable for the sake . 
of my son. And, again, I have so good ag... 
opinion of you that I think candor will be 
the wisest policy. My son has asked you t .. 
be his wife.” * 

“Madam,” stammered Eleanor, looking 
aghast at the pale face which had an almost . 
tragic aspect in its earnestness, o 

“ Yea, I told you just now that I coulddo . 
despicable things for my son's sake. Iwas | 
passing the door while Launcelot was talk- . 
ing to you. The door was ajar, you know. 
I heard a few words, enough to tell me the 
subject upon which he was speaking; andl . 
stopped to hear more, I listened, Miss Via . 
cent. It was very contemptible, was it not?” . 

Eleanor was gilent, Sile stood , 
widow looking down upon the ground, ‘ 
color came and went in her face; she was 
agitated and confused by what bad happen: . 
ed; but in all her agitation and confusion — 
‘the memory of that sudden fancy that had _ 
flashed across her brain while Leuncelot . 
Darrell talked to her was uppermost in her « 
mind. ‘ 

“You despise me for my conduct, Miss . 
Vincent,” said Mrs. Darrell, reading the « 
meaning of the girl's silence; “but the day » 
‘may come in which you may experience & 
mother’s anguish; the brooding care, the 
unceasing watchfulness, the feverish, all-de 
vouring anxiety which only a mother cam * 
feel. If that day ever comes, you will be 
able to forgive me; think mercifully of mé ~ 
I do not complain of my son ; I never have ~ 
complained of him. But I suffer, I suffer. 
I see him holding no place in the world, 
despised by prosperous and successful mes, 
with a wasted youth behind him and a blank 
future before. I love him, but I am not de © 
ceived in him. The day for all deception is 
past. He will never be rich or prosperous 
by any act of his own. There are but two” 
chances for him: the chance of inheriting © 
my uncle’s fortune, or the chance of marry- 
ing a fich woman. I speak very frankly, 
you see, Miss Vincent, and I expect equal 
candor from you. Do you love my son?” 

“ Madam—Mra. Darrell—I—” 

“ You would not answer him just now; I 
ask you to answer me. The prosperity of 
his future life hangs upon your reply. I 
know that he might marry a girl who dow 
love him, and who can bring him a fortune 
which will place him in the position he 
ought to eccupy.' Be generous, Miss Vin- 
cent. I ask you to tell methetruth. That 
is the least you can do, Do you love my 
son, Launcelot Darrell? Do you love him 
with your whole heart and soul, as I love 
him ?” 

Eleanor lifted her head suddenly, and 
looked full in the widow's face. 

“No, madam,” she answered, proudly, 


“T do not.” 
“Thank God for that! Even if you hed» 


loved him, I would not have shrunk from 
asking you to sacrifice yourself for his hap 
piness. As it ie, I appeal to you without 
hesitation. Will you leave this place; will - 
you leave me my son, with the chance of 
planning his fature after my own fashion f” 

“I will, Mra Darrell,” Eleanor said, 
earnestly. “I thought, perhaps, till to-day 
—I may have fancied that I—I mean that I 
was flattered by your son’s attention, and 


perhaps believed I—I loved him a little” 
the girl murmured shyly ; “ but I know n0# 
that I have been mistaken. Perhaps it is 
the truth and intensity of your love thst 
“ Will you settle yourself once more in | shows me the shallowness and falsehood of 
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Bt the means of thwarting any whim of hia I 


be 
wii) be sorry to leave Laura; sorry to leave 


for I have beem very happy 
happy, perhaps. I will write to 
son, aad tell him that I leave this place 

of my own free will” $ 
“Thank you, my dear,” the widow said, 
warmly; “my 00n would be very hard with 
me if be thought that my influence had been 


know him well enough to know that this 
satiment, like every other sentiment of his, 
wil not endure for ever. He will be angry 
sod offended, and wounded by your depar- 
gare, but he will mot break his heart, Miss 
Vincent.” 

* Let me go away at once, Mra Darrell,” 


It shall be my care to provide you 
with st least as good a home as you heve 
had here. J am not selfish enough to forget 
how much I have asked of you.” 

“And you will let me go at once, I would 
rather not see Laura, or say good-by to her. 


and Leurs has been like one to me. Let me 
go away quietly without seeing her, Mrs. 
Darrell., I can write to her from London to 
say good-by.” 

“You shall do just as you like, my dear,” 
the widow answered. “I will drive you 
over to Windsor in time for the four o’clock 
train, and you will get into town hefore 
dark. I must go now and see what my son 
is doing. If he should suspect—” 

“He shall suspect nothing till I am gone,” 
said Eleanor. “It is past one o'clock now, 
Mra. Darrell, and I must pack all my things. 
Will you keep Laura out of my room, please, 
for if she came here, she’d guess—” 

“Yes, yes, I'll go and see—I'll make all 


Mra. Darrell hurried out of the room, leay- 
ing Eleanor to contemplate the sudden 
change in her position, The girl dragged 
one of her trunks out of a recess in the sim- 
ply farnished bedchamber, and, sitting down 
upon it in a half-despondent attitude, reflect- 
ed on the unlooked-for break in her exist- 
ence, Once more she was called upon to 
disunite herself from the past, and begin life 


anew. ' 

“Am I never to know any rest?” she 
thought “I had grown so accustomed to 
this place. I shall be giad to see the Big- 
nora and Richard once more; but Laura, 
Mr. Monckton,—I wonder whether they will 
be sorry for me.” 

By three o'clock in the afternoon, all Elea- 
nor’s preparations were completed. Her 
trunks packed, and handed over to the fac- 
totum of the Hazlewood establishment, who 
was to see them safely despatched by lug- 
gage train after the young lady's departure. 
At three o'clock precisely Miss Vincent took 
her seat beside Mrs. Darrell in the low basket 


Circumstances had conspired to favor the 
girl's unnoticed departure from Hazlewood. 
Laura Mason had been prostrated by the in- 
tense strain upon her faculties caused by an 
hour's interview with her dressmaker, and 
had flung herself upon the sefa in the draw- 
ing-room afier sopping up half a pint of eau- 
de-Celogne on her flimsy handkerchief. 
Worn out by her exertions, and lulled by 
the summer heat, the young lady had fallen 
into a heavy slumber of two or three hours’ 
duration. 

Launcelot Darrell had lef: the house al- 
most immediately after the scene in the 
painting-room, striding out of the hall with- 
out leaving any intimation as to the direc- 
tion in which he was going, or the probable 
hour of his return. 

Thys it was that the little pony-carriage 
drove quictly away from the gates of Hazle- 
wood, and Eleanor left the house in which 
she had lived for upwards of a year without 
any one caring to question her as to the 
¢ause of her departure. 

Very few words were said by either Mrs. 
Darrell or her companion during the drive 
to Windsor. Eleanor was absorbed in 
gloomy thought. She did not feel any in- 
tense grief at leaving Hazlewood; but some 
sense of desolation, some despondency at 
the thought that she was a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, with no real claim upon 
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There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in Heavea's jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. ; 


There is no death! The dust we tread 
Shall change beneath the Summer showers 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 
Or ralabow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away— 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread, 

He bears our best loved things away, 
And then we cali them “ dead.” 


He leaves our hearts all desolate— 
Helucks our fairest, sweetest flowers ; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 
Adorn immortal bowers. 


The bird-like voice whose joyous tones 
Made giad this scene of sin and strife, 
Bings now its everlasting song 
Amid the Tree of Life. 


And where he sees a smile too bright, 
Or hearts too pure for taint of vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in Paradise. 


Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again ; 
With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless Universe 
Is life—There are no dead. 


OUT OF THE CLOUDS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY LAURA J. ARTER. 





CHAPTER L 


My story opens without prelude or com- 
ment. A June morning, rich with the 


sweetness of myriads of flowers; musical 
with the twitter of birds and hum of bees; 
bright with the sunlight sprinkled in golden 
drops over blossom and leaf and tree. A 
young couple standing by an open window 
in a large parior—a man with a stern, intel- 
ligent, but homely face; a slight, gracefal 
woman, with a face whose chief loveliness 
consists in the firmness and goodness writ- 
ten upon it. I shall listen to and record 
their words. . 

“You are too proud, Norman! I like 
pride when it is of the right description, but 
your pride is making you encmies.” 

Pauline Foster looked steadily into the 
half angry, half sullen face before her. 

“And pray what would you have me be, 
Miss Foster? A cringing, whining sneak, 
without self-respect enough to win respect 
from others? A man ready at all times to 
dance attendance on the footsteps of the 
wealthy? Shall I quote love-sick poetry to 
every sentimental school girlI meet? Shall 
I hide under a bland exterior the contempt 
I feel for the silly weakness with which 
every light-headed fop displays his own 
shallowness? It may be your way of doing, 
but I scorn deceit, and shall never try to 
conceal my feelings, let my enemies say 
what they will. I ask favors of no one— 
the time may have been when I was fuolish 
enough to have faith in the generosity and 
forbearance of mankind, but ‘iat time has 
passed. I ask nothing of the false-hearted 
beings who mock at my hopes—I have no 
thanks to return to a world that has given 





any one, no actual right to rest anywhere. 
They drove into Windsor while she was) 
thinking thas, They had come through vad 
park, and they entered the town by the gate- 
Way at the bottom of the bill. They had 
driven up the bill and were in the principal 
street below the castle wall, when Mrs. Dar- 
tell uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
“Launcelot!” she said, “and we must | 
Pass him to get to the station. There's no 
help for it.” 
Eleanor looked up. Yes, before the doar | 
of ove of the principal hotels stood Mr. | 
Launcelot Darrell, with two other young | 
men. One of these young men was talk- | 
img to him, but be was paying very little , 
aSention. He stood upon the edge of the 
curbstone, with his back turned to his com- | 





\ Panion, kicking the pebb!es on the road with 


the toe of his boot, and staring moodily be- . 
fore him. i 


me nothing bat unkindness. I can fight my 
owa way upwards—I defy all the petty 
hate, all the hollow friendship of those 
around me. I ask nothing from any one.” 

“ Have you done with your rather lengthy 
oration, sir? I am impatient for you to 
drop your stage voice and words awhile, 
and talk common sense,” 

Sbe spoke in a clear, steady voice, her 
cheeks glowiog red with indignation. Ver 
companion stool moody and silent, so she 2 
went on slowly. - 

“So you ask nothing fromany one? You 
speak of hate—of hollow fricadship—you 
talk of such things when your own heart is 
filled with bitternese—when you never more 
than once in your life felt such @ thing asa 
pure, unselfish friendship! Frown if you 
like, I shall not trembie. So you set your- 
self up in defiance to the world—there is no 


a i” 


| 






withering benea:h sarcasm? scorch 
cma} he We pial ea tech 

welftre with burning words—ecathe, 

cut at random, no difference if peopis learn 
to shrink from you; you are all-suflicient, 
all- wise, all-powerfal! Work your way up 
tm the world you profess to deapise—no mat- 
ter if you cruelly crush aad trammel loving 
hearts in the ascent. When you have gained 
the summit your ambition pointed you to, 
sit down in your sullen loneliness and wait 
for happingss to come to you—wait, but it 
will never come. Then you will sneer at 
the world and its inmates, because your own 
fooliah pride and selfishness have driven all 
affection from you; never once blaming 
yourself for the misery that will sit im your 
heart, despite your efforts to be cynical and 
indifferent. WaAat are you, that you should 
scora your fellow men? What have you 
ever done to make you think persons should 
come and beg for your friendship? What 
right have you tosuppose that all are cold and 


have known have fallen below your ideas of 
perfection? How can you expect kindness, 
when you give only suspicion and contempt 
in return? You ask nothing from any ome 
—my love has been thrown away then; has 
falien upon a hard rock and grown a sickly 
growth, only to die out for want of nourish- 
ment? I am fickle and cold like the rest of 
them—I—” - 

* Pauline!” 

“ Well, air?” 

“ Do you wish to drive me quite mad with 
your bitterness ?” 

He would have taken her hand, but she 
snatehed it away hastily. ; 

“I would have you be less misanthsopical 
—less egotistical, I would have yon purge 
your heart of the unkindness and selfishness 
that are gaining possession of you more and 
more every day. I do not like to speak to you 
thus, Norman; but you know and I know 
that asa friend even, I am but doing my 
duty. I had heped—oh! how I had hoped, 
that when you knew how much I loved ydu, 
you would drop the dark garments with 
which you had been clothing yourself and 
come out into the warmth and sunshine. I 
have been so proud of you, because you were 
strong and brave, bat now I find you weak 
end cowardly. Do not start so—lit is weak 
and cowardly to roll the burden of your sins 
upon the shoulders of others; to accuse the 
world of a hardness that exists only‘within 
yourself. Norman, Norman, my heart aches 
harder and harder as I see the unhappiness 
you are determined to drag down upon your 
own head.” 

The voice lost some of its steadiness then, 
a tremor ran through the tones, saddening 
and softening them down. He took her 
hand in spite of her efforts to withdraw ‘t, 
aad looked down at her tenderly, a warld of 
remorse and anguish written in his face. 

will you too forsake me?” 

orman, no! At least not yet. I 
have hopes that you will come out of this 
morbid state, and be true to the good that 
was born a part of you. Only sometimes I 
almost despair. I almost fear you will 
become overbearing and proud with me, and 
then I should cease to love you.” 

“ My darling! Can you doubt my love for 
you? If there is anything good within me, 
you can cultivate it; if there are many things 
dark and evil, you can reprove them, You 
would not allow me to finish the sentence I 
commenced awhile ago. I ask nothing of 
the world #0 long as you loveme, My little 
monitor, will that do you?” 

“Tt will not do me, sir! You must not 
depend entirely on me for happiness, I am 
weak and erring myself, and might fail you 
in your hour of greatest need. Consider me 
a dream, a myth, a being blotted out of your 
existenca, and go to work in good earnest 
to win friends to fill my place. Suppose, 
sir, I should prove fickle, as many others 
have done, would it not be wise to have 
other friends to turn to?” 

She said this half playfully, smiling faint) y, 
yet feeling very aad a! heart, 

“You Mttle teaze! I will not listen to 
such absurdities—I will not believe you but- 
terfly enough to flirt away and leave me in 
my gtim loneliness, else you had never 
come to me at all with your precious love.” 
“I want to be very earnest with you, 
Norman. No one could honor another more 
gban I honor you for the many difficulties 
you have met with and overcome, I never 
forget that you were left a poor little friend- 

y, with no one but your mother to 
ep" and no one to extend a helping 


J know how you struggled on through 


it all, from the evil that beset 
you @@’all, seeking only afier kuow- 
ledge and . Many may have en- 


vied you your powers of perseverance, and 
mocked.at your aspirations, yet you pressed 
on bravely. For all this, Norman, I love 
you. Bat you have no reason to become 
soured and vain—no cause to elevate your- 
self above others. There are thousands of 
men as good and efter than you, who have 
fought tarough greater difficulties, and come 
oat with charitable and loving hearts. You 
are selfish and proud.” , 

She spoke with firmness, her clear grey 
eves studying his face intently. 

“Is there anything else? Can you not 
add another to the many charges you have 
brought up against me’ It seems to me, 
Pauline, you see only my faults, and that 
you magnify them. You make me out « 





one worthy of your consideration? You 


cold-blooded villain, with s soul corrupted 


false, and hard, because a few persona you | again. 


im your character I can love you with all 
your fiat, Norman. 1 would only ask you 
Neen thém. For my sake you will try, 


Bat ft is bard for me to stoop—"” 
stoop. Tt is so enay 

to be kind and pleasant to those around 
without being like them. To be courteous 
and forbésring is « debt you owe to the 
world, You, who have so many faults your- 
self, stould not be so quick to detect them 
in others.” 

“TI believe you are right, Pauline, as you 
always are, and I'll try to follow your ad- 
vice. 


She gignoed up into his eyes quickly and 
“Now you are my own brave Norman 


She smiled at him archly, and he caught 
her up tn his arms with passionate and ten- 


der words, She released herself and walked 
across the room. 
“It is such « day, Norman, too 


were quiet; both silently dreaming 
the many happy years they had known each 
other, and wondering what the future had 
in store for them. 

“I wish the time had come, Pauline, when 


over, I almost curse the fate that made me a 
poor man.” 


should never have loved you, because you 
would have had so many other friends, I 
should not have thought of or felt an in- 
terest in you.” 

“You are a fortune yourself, Pauline— 
an inexbaystible treasure, though you are 
given w lecturing me, and setting me half 
ctazy with your tantalizing kindness to 
others, By-the-way, Pauline, do you really 
like Ned Darlington ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“You do?” 

“Yes!” 

“ That is cool |” 

“It is a great blessing to be able to keep 
cool such a warm day as this.” 

She looked calm and unconscious. 

“Pauline, do you really mean that you 
like him f” 

“T believe I answered you once, sir.” 

“Then I am to believe what I have heard 
from the neighboring gossips ’” 

“As Jam not in the habit of listening to 
the petty gossip ef the neighborhood, I de 
not know to what you allude. I would not 
for the world, however, disturb any settled 
belief you may have.” 

“ Ned Darlington is an idiot !” 

“Thank you for the implied compliment 
to my good taste. I cannot agree with you 
though—Mr. Darlington is not an Idiot 
Quite to the contrary.” 

“ Good-by, Pauline.” 

“ Good-by.” 

“T am going 

“> I suppose, sir, Have you any mes- 
sage to leave for the family ?” 

“ None.” 

“ Then I will not detain you. Good-by.” 

He had stopped in the centre of the road, 
and she walked quietly past him. He stood 
irrecolute for a moment, then turned and 
walked moodily in the direction they had 
come. A sudden impulse turned him back 
before he had taken many steps, and he 
strode slong hastily til he overtook the 
lady. 

* Pauline!” : 

“ Back 80 soon! Have you forgotten any- 
thing?” 

“Yes—I forgot to act the gentleman.— 
Will you forgive me?” 

“It is done, but I wish you would be 
more carcfal in future. You are always 
makiog yourself miserable.” 

“ Let my misery atone for my many tins, 
will you not? I am so jealous of you 
though, my Pauline! You are the only one 
I bave to love me; the only one whose love 
is worth retaining.” 

“Norman, have you forgotten your mo- 
ther?” 

“My mother—God bless her! 
never forget, never cease to love her. But 
I did not think of her when I spoke. Her 
love seems a portion of myself; something 
I bave felt and known sl! my life, and with- 
out which I should be even worse than I 


” 


No, I 





“If you had been a rich one, Norman, I |, 


friend.” 
in her voice. 


of perfection no doubt. A pattern of good 
breeding, possessing only amiable and gene 
rous traits of character ’” 


perfect likeness of him. 
would not so fur forget bimeelf, as to be 
jealous of every stranger he should mect. A 
man with too much good breeding, to sit 
and sulk through a whole evening, without 
even a shadow of an excuse 
other information I can give you *” 


what he had expected. 


ended, and Norman hed seen Pauline 
im at the gate, her face was 
own heart was full of quiet 
CHAPTER II. 
The month of Norman Everett's absence 
had he was at home again. His 
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filled her face. 
“Norman, I am very glad to sce you.” 
There waé a slight restraint in her tones, 
yet there was no doubting the truth of her 
words, as she gave him her hand. She 
turned then toa gentleman Norman had not 
at first seen, and said, 


heart he wished Mr. Luther a thousand 
miles away. That unconscious gentleman 
resumed his seat; Norman threw himself 
into an arm-chair, and Pauline did her 
best to make the conversation flow on easily 
and naturally. 

Mr. Luther talked with ease and grace, 
yet his language betrayed the deep and 
earnest thinker; but Norman sat moody, 
and almost silent—too much chagrined by 
the unexpected presence of a stranger, to 
care to make himeelf entertaining. YPau- 
line saw clearly that -he was in one of his 
repellant moods, yet it was not in her power 
to help it, so she conversed as gayly and 
pleasantly as if there were nothing to mar 
her happiness. To Norman's jealous eyes, 
she seemed unusually joyous; unusually 
kind and considerate to Mr. Luther; un- 
usually neglectful of him. So he sat grow- 
ing angrier every moment; thinking one 
minute he would go home; the next, that he 
would not go and leave a clear field to his 
fascinating rival. That Mr. Luther was a 
handsome and ‘fascinating man, he bad to 
acknowledge. He could not endure the tor 
ture of his own thoughts however, so he 
rose to go, after making only a short call. 
He bowed coldly to Mr. Luther, and «poke 
with restraint to Pauline. 

“ Miss Foster, can I speak to you one mo- 
ment?” 

She smiled pleasantly —excused herself to 
Mr. Luther, and left the room with Nor 
mao, accompanying him to the hal! door. 
“Well, Norman, what is it? Are you 
very glad to see me again ’” 

She spoke playfully, even tenderly. 

“ Who is Mr. Luther?” 

“A gentleman, or he would not be my 
There was a tone of resentfalness 


“Then he is a friend of yours’ A piece 


“Yes—you could not bave drawn a more 
He is a man who 


Is there any 
Norman hesitated—her answer was not 


“ Pauline, I deserve your censure I know, 
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be at home again?” © ,¢ 

“ Very! so glad that I fecl as I cheulé 
never leave it again. So my Pauitue mined 
me—my dear girl was lonely when I wes 
gone? How glad I am—nothing else could 
make me half so happy. 










fe!] in luxuriant cerls aroand her fair skoul- 
ders, and was adorned with fern leaves and 
white rose-buds. Her dress was « pals blue 
crepe, made in full puffs, the corsage trim- 
med with flutings of lace aad ribbon. 

She saw Norman's glance.oadmirativa, 
and looked up at him with a seucy smile. 

“Don’t I look well, Norman? I wore 
this dreas to the party I attended at N—— 
oa the night of the fourth. You never saw 
me in an evening dress befure, did you? If 
you wouldn't be so cross, and would go with 
me to parties—” 

“To make every one open their cyes at 
Pauline Foster's taste, to hear folks pity you 
for being so foolish as to admize « homely, 
penniless man| To have the young ladies 






either make a emiling, bobbing fool of my- 
self, or sit in some corner in sullen defiance ! 
A pleasant evening it would be for me, no 
doubt! No, I should love to see you enjoy 
yourself, but I have no desire to partici- 


A sickly smile passed over his face, yet he 
was in earnest Pauline knew. 

“It wouldn't be half so bad as you think, 
Norman. I should like to see any ove dare 
wo slight you!” the emall form growing 
more erect, the gray eyes flashing defiantly. 

“Bo that you could defend me publicly, 
and be sneered at for your pains the moment 
your back was turned? No, no, Pauline, I 
am happier at home. Let us talk of it no 





They strolled from the yard into the 
orchard; the long blue grass yielding to 
their feet; the breath of the flowers floating 
from the garden; the trees drooping with 
their weight of unripe fruit. They paused 
under a pear tree, where a few threads of 
sunshine tangled themselves up into knots 
and fell in golden balls on the ground. 
Both stood silent and thoughtful. Norman 
broke the silence. 

“Pauline, you have furgotten to tell me 
about Mr, Luther!” 

There was no command in bis yoice then 
as there had been the night before. 

“There is not much to be told, Norman.” 
She spoke carelessly, but the scarlet rush to 
her checks ‘contradicted her words, and 
Norman's jealous eyes were on the alert, 

“ You will tell me at any rate,” he said, 
looking pitilessly into her face. 

“I have known Mr. Luther ever since 
last winter, I met him when I was visiting 
my sister at Pittsburg I thought him plea- 
sant and intelligeot—nothing more. He 
visited me frequently; so did many ether 
of my gentlemen frieods, and I thought no- 
thing of ii When Lieft Pittsburg he asked 
permission t correspond, bat I excused 
myself, and had almost forgotten all about 
it, when I met him at the party the other 
night. Ile qgeked permission to visit me, 
and I gran‘ed it, rather pleased at the pros- 
pect of having an agreeable companion to 
while away the time. Last night—well— 
that is about al! !” 

She blushed a deeper red, and turned her 
glowing face from Norman's searching gaze. 

“ There is something else, Pauline. What 
is it?’ He spoke coldly. 

“I wish you would not be so inquisitive 
and suspicious. Mr. Luther asked me to 
marry him last night There! that is all.” 

“ And you?” 
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Surgeon of the ist Pa. Reserve Cavalry. 





We copy a portion of a letter received 
from Mra. Holstein, who has returned with 


all in their power; so I go where I am most 
needed—to aid in saving lives in the cheer- 
less, lonely field Hospitals. I am more than 
ever convinced of the great good resulting 
Trom having « lady resident; if no higher 
than is attained from the preparation of the 
diet for the sick. That oversight alone often 
decides the question whether the struggle 
be for life or death.” 
Hancock's Div. Hosrrra., 
Potomac Creek, May 27ch. t 

* * * Every arrangement has been 
made for our comfort. Mr. H. and I oc 
cupy an ordinary sized hospital tent. We 
have a little strip of floor 3 feet wide; and 
on it a piece of carpet by the beda. Two 
rustic looking hat racks made of small trees, 
with branobes trimmed short, and driven 
into the earth form an important part of our 
furniture ;—all the rest corresponds. There 
are 700 sick and wounded here. In the 
kitchen, which is under our control, (where 
we have 4 good men to assist) are prepared 
all the delicacies this large number require ; 
and I can assure you that it is done as nice- 
ly aod carefully, as though under my direc- 
ton at home. We vary the food as much 
as possible with so limited a list to sédlect 
from. The only vegetables that we have 
are tomatoes and potatoes. I hope that you 
will impress upon the contributors to the 
Commission the vast importance of canned 
tomawes for Hospital use; and now that the 
frait season is approaching, urge the prepa- 
ration of raspberry vinegar and currant 
shrub, We find all such cooling drinks 
most grateful to them. Lint is certainly not 
needed, I have repeatedly been told by the 
surgeons that they prefer having the old 
linen and muslin to use as rags; so your in- 
fluence I trust may aid ia stopping what is 
now a waste. Dried fruit of all kinds we 
use in large quantities ; cooking half a bushel 
at a time, aud mixing the varieties together 
in stewing, except apples and peaches, which 
are cooked separately, and efterwards added 
to the compound, which is really very nice. 

Dr. G. has had a garden prepared, ahd a 
milk-house or cave made for keeping meat, 
butter and eggs. This Hospital is complete 
in its arrangements, We brought with usa 
washing machine and a clothes wringer, 
which they keep at work all and every day, 
and pronounce it grand. 

We daily see how far superior to all other 
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orgamizations che Sanitary Commission ts 
esteemed ; and | know from actual observe- 
the noble work which is has done, and 
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tations, but «iJ so bright and cheerful. For 
such wounds in our defence, how little is all 
we can do! * * oa a 
Bach letters as the above cause us to feral 
how slight are the labors of the workers at 
home in 
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fruit into a 
companion holds 
mouth. Here two 


with ringlets intermingling, bend low 
over & po ty dh my By with straw and 
careful care must repacked; here one, 
cil in hand, lists out the contents of yon- 
just brought in; here one 
the Sanitary mark 
unmentionable garments; and 
here one busy, housewife looking body, with 
@ great brush and towel, is cleaning out the 
bins, and what a sound of chatter and mer- 
riment from every nook and corner ! 
these nimble-fingered, willing 
workers? Oh moralists and wiseacres, who 
have so mourned the decline of old-fashion- 
ed homespun virtues, and wept for tne idle- 
ness of the daughters of luxary, bebold 
them when the occasion calls. Yes, these 
are the refined, the educated, the indulged 
daughters of our most respected as well as 
our wealthiest families. : 

That impatient spirit yonder, who, tired of 
waiting for the tardy clerk, seizes the hand- 
saw, and herself saws off the large box lid, 
and then with right good will drives home 
the nails into their place, has been the belle 
of many 8 ball-room. 

And now a glance behind the glase-doors. 

this sanctum sanctorum sit the older, 
graver heads—the authorities. Here the 
clerk work is done; ledgers posted, letters 
written, &c. Here are tree desks, repre 
senting each a branch of power—tue Coair 
man of the Executive Committee, the Cvr- 
Secretary, and the Commitee for 
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“ Special ' 

We leave the quiet dignity of this room 
with the reflection that war is no uumitiya- 
ted evil, that wakes up hearts to such large 
lavors of love. 


The following Amociate Managers of the 
W. P. B. have been appointed since tue last 
announcement : 

Mrs. Rosa Nicolls, Reading; Mrs. Reeder, 
Easton; Mra. Andrew Russe)!, Pottsville; 
Mrs. R. R. Schenck, Chambersburg; Mre. R. 
C. Hoke, McConnelsburg; Mrs. Henry 
Cohen, Philadelphia; Miss H. Jenkins, 
Northumberland; Miss L. Snyder, Williams- 
port; Miss M. A. Montgomery, Danville; 
Miss C. E. Smith, Selinsgrove. 





Ladies interested in the cause of this 
Commission, in the counties of Wayne, Sul- 
livan, Huntingdon, Cumberland, Blair, Brad- 
ford and Bedford, are requested to write to 
this office; and we shall be equally glad to 
hear from any other counties in the state. 
We shall be glad to answer any questions 
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delicacies. 
1000 fans, Chureh of Holy Trinity, Mre. Wm. 
sommes choses ond Gat, Futstet Bunghisieet 


ben, Weng Bald Eagle Aid Society, 
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aaligepltal stores, Ana ackeon, °. 

1 Mise Dodge. 

Cc , Mrs. 8. Hart. 

1 fruit, Aid Society, Espy, Columbia 


: bon, Beat Northumberland county. 
1 box clothing hire, 


J. L. Lawson. 
Botting, Sree of the Atonement, Mrs. De 


i 


Mise 
m barrel apples, Joseph D. Drinker, Montrose, 


Mrs, Wm. Griffith, 1011 Clinton street. 
1 box delicacies, 1 box eggs, Chambersburg, 
hee aetted tod delicacies, Hospital Aid 
x an 
Society of Darby, Mrs. a : 
fora N Gething, Soldiers’ Aid Society, Med- 


1 shirts, St. Peter's Aid Society. 
7 boxes, Miss Mary Agnes Seitzingey, Mont- 


mery county, 
pure, Union Industrial Aid Society, Phila. 












Gay” Wrose Pian Is It ?—The Washing: 
tow of the Boston Common- 
wealth @ays:—“ Before we canonize Grant 
among the saints that are to save us, let us 
have some explanawon of the blind, unscien- 
tific senecless ditch-digging, begun without a 
plan and for months persisted in, against the 
remonstrances and almost the commands of 
the President himself. It is no secret here 
that Mr. Lincoln claims to have originated 
the plan on which Grapt is now acting, that 
he urged it upon him when the warfare by 
hydraulics was begun, and that Grant 
steadily refused to adopt it except under ex- 
plicit orders—which Mr. Lincols. unwilling 
to discredit so completely the judgment of 
his generals in the field, always hesitated 4o 
give. If we must shout hallelujahs over the 
plan, before it is proved s success, why not 
give honor to whom honor is due /” 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


Proves its superiority to all other remedies, In 
relieving the sufferer of paln, at once. A: few 
minutes is sufficient to convince the most skep- 
tical of Its marvellous powers. 80 swift is its 
action in soothing the most violent pain, al- 
laying irritation and inflammation, iu trans- 
forming the rheumatic, the crippled, and bed 
ridden, to the enjoyment of case and comfort, 
in curing Dysentery, Diarrhea, and all internal 
and external pains, that patients ascribe its 
talismanic power to enchantment Instead of the 
plain matter-of-fact results frora its skillfully 
combined propertics, Whenever there js pain 
ure it 
“Sold by Druggists.” 

66 \TOSES.””— THEIR SIGNIFI- 

«~*‘ CANCE.—Illustrated with engravings 
of tue Roman, Grecian, Indian, Negro, Celes- 
tial, Aqueline, Turn-up, and Pug-Noses, with 
the character revealed by each. Eves--tlue, 
black, or gray. Lirs—thin and pale, or fui! and 
red, prim or pouting, scolding or loving. 
Moutu—ilarge or small. Ham—light or dark, 
coarse or fine, straight or curly. Cusgns—thin 
or plump, pale or colored. TggtTu—regular or 





a 








irregular, Eans—large or small. Naecx—long 
orshort. Skin—rough oremooth. All to be 
amply Uluetrated with engravings. The walk, 


talk, laugh and volee, all indicate character. 
We may know aa honest face from a dishonest 
one, and we will show Low. Besides the above, 
we chall treat on EtmsoLoey, or the Natural 
History of Man: of Paysio oer, and the Laws 
of Life aod liealth; of Paysitoonomy, or Signs 
of Character, and how to read them; of Puas 
NOLOGY, the Philosophy of Mind; and of Psr- 
cHoLoey, the Science of the Boul. Man, with 
reference to all his relations of life, social, in 
tellectual, and «piritual, and what each can do 
best, will be elucidated in the PHRENOLOG! 
CaL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
New volume commences July let. A handsome 
quarto monthly, at only $1,504 year. Sample 
numbers, 15 cents. Please address Fw LER 
AND WELLS, 306 Broadway, New York. 
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TNE 15, 1865. 


WITHERS & PETERSON, 
99 SOUTH THIRD €T., PaTLADA. 
STOCK sa» EXCHANGE 
BROKERS. 


a eee wet tee 
7810 TREASURY NOTES constantly 
band, and will be sold at lowest rates. 5 
All orders for GOVERN MENT SECURITIES 

promptly ethanded ta 
UNCURRENT MONEY Bought and Sold. : 


tn ail the Loyal Seats and Cumana” “* ™*M® 


DRAFTS furnished on all accessible points. 
maydly 
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I om, fustrected by the SECRETARY OF 

THE TRRASURY to receive Subscriptions for 


LOAN AT PAR, 


THE INTEREST TO COMMENCE FROM 


DATE OF DEPOSIT, 
AND Is 


PAYABLE IN GOLD, AT THE MINT, 


\eum Scm-Taazasuny on Darosrrony 
oy tam Unrrap Srarza, 


On the fire doy of May and November of cach year, 





tas PRESENT PREMIUM ox GOLD 
THESE BONDS YIELD ABOUT 


BIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
A fall supply of these Bonds always on hand. 


JAY COOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, 
No. 114 6 Turmp Sraczer. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





On and after JULY ist, 1863, the privilege of 


verting the present issue of LEGAL TEN- 


DER NOTES inte the NATIONAL SIX PER 
CENT. LOAN (commoaly called “ Five-Twen- 
ties’’) wil! cease. 

All who wish to invest in the Five-Twenty 
Loan must, therefore, apply before the Ist of 


July next. 
JAY COOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, 
ap+13t No, 114 6. Tump 6r., Purapa. 


‘gi THR OPTION OF THE 
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B. FRANK PALMER, 


Scregon-Arntist TO THE Mepica. Cot- 
LEGES AND HoeritaLs; AUTHOR OF 


New Rvuies ror AMPUTATIONS; 
ENTOR OF THE “ PaLmar Ano,” Luo, &., 
has removed to 


THE STONE EDIFICE, 
No. 1608 Chestnut 8t., Philada. —1609. 
Tures Squanss West oF tue OLD Stanp. 





erected at great expense, 


ti = com- 
and facility for Surgico-Artistic operations, 
will devote his personal atten- 


tion to the Profession at this House, and con- 


et the “ PALMER LIMBS” (under the New 
unezampled ott Th di 





and a xy of gy silver medals (AD 


pal cities of the world), attests the 


lic value of these inventions. A/l genuine 


* PALMER LIMBS” have the name of the invew 
affixed. 


wnphicta, which contain the New Rules for 


Amynitations, and fall information for persona in 
want of limbs, sent free to applicants, by mail or 


Twise 


The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and 
all persons interested, Is wost respectfally soll- 
cited, 

All former partuerships have expired by lisml- 


Address 
B. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon-Artiet, 
16089 Chestnut St., Philada, 


2D. 
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concerning the Commission, an¢ give a)! the 
information in our power. 
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HLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES 
AND FRECKLES. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Blemnishes on the face, called Moth, are very 


vying, particularly to ladies of Light com- 
jon, as the discolored spots on the skin 


show more strongly on blondes than on bru- 


es, but they contribute greatly in marring 


the beauty on either; and anything that will re- 
move moth patches without lojuring the skin 


‘Xture or color, would no doubt be consider- 
great achievement in medical science, Dr. 
. Pexar, 4° Bond Street, New York, having 
yted his whole time and attention to Dis 


4 of the Skin, will guaranty to remove Moth 
Vatehes, Freckles and other discolorations from 
the face without injury to either texture or color 
ft the skin. 
brancbes of Lis epeciality—Diseases or THE 
Scacpe and Lowes ov Hatn—will warragt bim in 
cuarantying aC URE IN EVERY (Ase. 
joulars address, enclosing stam), 


His success in this, a4 io other 


For par. 


PEI 
New 


Di. B. 


c tKY, 
49 Bond Street, Y 


ork. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT WHIs- 
KERS OR MUSTACH ESt—My ON- 


GUENT wil) force them to grow heavily in six 
weeks (upon the smovtbest face) withuwt stain 
or injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, 


e, to any address, on receipt of an order. 
R. G. GRAHAM, 
109 Naseac 8t., New York City. 


OF EXPERIENCE WANTED 

UPON THE BEST a! 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDITIONS 
ofthe — 





first-clasg and 
sacs y'eciies a 
my80-3t No, 8 Park Row, New York. 





AN ELBGANT CURE FOR THE HAIR. 
Semmatins kernal hatin Getcha coece: 
wacaec may be entirely prevented 


PHALON'S 


ED 
os DEODORIZED 


DEODORI 
OR DEODORIZED COCUA NUT OIL 
DEODORIZED COCOA NUT OIL 





Principal Depot $17 
K THE HAIR. For sal Lae pany 
or sele 
FOR THE HAIR. dealers ag grocers 
FOR THE HAIR. 


FOR THE HAIR, 
SMALL BOTTLES 30 C 
8M LES 30 C 
‘LES 30 OF 


Bi Stites B cevie 
8 ’ 90 CENTS. 
ALL BO’ 
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SMALL OTTLES 80 CENTS. 
SM TTLES 80 CENTS. 
SMALL BOTTLES 90 CENTS. 
LARGE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
LARGE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
LARGE BOTPLES 00 CENTS. 

iE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
GE BOTTLES 50 CENTS 


LANGE BOTELES 80 Cate 
CANGE BOTTLES 80° CENTS. ° 
TO PRESERVE AND IMPROVE THE 
HUMAN HAIR. 

The only article discovered for promoting the 
bealth and streugth of the Hair, and giving the 
lair a rich aod pony appearance, ls PHALON 

N,an 


& BON'S COCI we recommend all to buy 
it..—/ 2adelphia Press. my23 3m 














‘THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF 
THE AGE.—Farmers, families and others 

can purchase no remedy equal to Dr, Tobias’ 
Venetian Liniment, for dysentery, colle, croup, 
chronic rheumatism, sore throats, toothache, 
seasickness, cuts, burns, swellings, bruises, old 
sores, headache, mosquito bites, pains in the 
limbs, chest, back, &c. If it does not give rellef 
the money will be refunded. All that is asked 
is atrial, and use it according to the directions, 

Da. Topias—Dear Sir: Ihave used yout Ve- 
netian Liniment in my family for a number of 
years, and believe it to be best article for whiat 
it is recommended that I have ever used. For 
sudden attacks of croup It Is invaluable. I have 
no hesitation in recommending it for all ther 
uses it professes to cure. I have sold it for 
many years, and It gives entire satisfaction. 

CHAS. H. TRIMNER, 

QuAaKEnTOWN, N. J., May 5, 1858, 

Price 25 and 50 cents, Bold by all Druggietes, 
Oftice, 56 Cortlandt Street, New York. 

my eowlt 


PURE BLOOD CURES. 


When the bile has not the requisite bealthy 
qualtics, we become costive. ‘To restore the bile 
to a state of health, the blood must be purified, 
You cannot purify the blood but by occasional 
purgatives, and they #hould be continued for 
several days in succession, when there may be 
a greater leas interval of rest. Some persons 
have used BRANDRETII'S Pilla every day in 
small doses until they become cured of costive 
ness, which had troubled them for over twenty 
yearan. The use of this medicine does not de 
bilitate or require an Increase of dose from con 
tinued use. They in fact strengthen the bowels 
as exercise docs the arins or legs 


MR. CARPENTER, of Gouverneur, St. Law- 
rence county, has used BRANDKELH'S Pills 
for thirty years as his family medicine. They 
cured him of fever and ague and costiveness, 
when he was reduced tothe most deplorable 
weakness, and when it was supposed po medl- 
cine could save him. 


tay” Kemember, references will be given to 
persons whom BKRANDRE TICS Puls have cured 
of costiveness of overtwenty years’ duration, and 
in cases where no patural action of the bowels 
had taken place in twenty years, yet these cases 
were radically cured by Brandreth's Pill« 
BRANDKETH’'S PILLS are sold at the PRIN 
CIPAL OFFICE 204 CANAL BT., and 4 
UNION BQU ARE, New York. 

Obtain your first supply from one of these 
depots or from one of the regular advertimed 
agents for the GENUINE BRANDRETI'S 
PILLS: you will then know how to discern be 
tween the true and the falec, 

Price 25 cents each. Bold by MMS. SILA EF- 
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PARTI (ULAR NOTICE. 

Ti are many preparations sold wader the or 
Bitters, pat up in quart bottles, coupeomed oF the 
cheapest whe 47; or common ram, costing Soom 
to @ comts per gallon, the taste disguised by Anise or Co- 
riander Beed, 

This class of Bitters has caused, and will comtinwe te 
cause, as long as they can be sold, hundreds ta daa tha 
death af the drunkard, 7 their wee the system cs kept 
cont w ender the inAuence of Alcoheldsc Btimulanis 
of the worst hind, the desire for Liquer ts ereated and 
kept ap, and the result is all the horrors attendant @pen 
@ drunhard's life and death 

Por those who desire and WILL HAVE @ kiquer Bit 
ters, WP ayy he ff 

4 OF no 
wer wet 
ANDY OK WHrx 
preparation that will FA 
tues aud true excellence any af tht awmerous wer 

titers im the market, and well Seats # 7: 

‘ow well have all the wirtucs of N f 

BRS tm connection with @ GOOD artes of Ligser, 
aia muchieoas price than them inferion preparations 
well cost you, 


x N 
B&B QUARTS OF GOOD 
the veowlt will bea 
AC RL tn madi 


aN pte Raman Bit 
f y 


TENTION, SOLDIERS! 
ann Hae Pde ot OP ee Eins, 
We eall the attention of «| having or friends 

the aginy to the tact that * HOOP Ps 'S German 
Busters ‘ will cure aime tenthe of the diseases 1 
by @x es and priv ations pnewent to camp iite, Ia 
the hate, published a mest daily in the new . om 
the arrive’ of the mck, it will be notwed thal @ very 
large proportion are suffering from detality. very 
enee of that kind can be reads y cured by Tie * 
German Hitters Dresasce resulting trom d: weal 
the dicentive organs are speed, y removed. We bave 
no heajtation in atating thal f these Hitters were free 
our eo diers, hundreds of loves might be 
wise wi. be ont 


ly or 
saved that of 
We on)! particular attention to the following remark 
ble « Wei! authenticated cure of one of the nation's 
roes, whose lile, to use hie own anguage, “has been 
saved by the Hitters :'' 
Purtavetruta., August 2d, leez 





Meresns. Josue & bevane Vel, gentlemen, your 
Hoofland’s tierman Hitters hae en ed my life, ere 
is no mistake in thi, O1t te vow ved for by numbers of 
my comrades, some of whose names are appended, aod 
whe eretully copnegant of a the e:rcumsetanoes of 
my . fam. and have so forthe aet our years, 
ar i Sherman's ce tel battery. and under 


ote 
of Captan R Ayres 
upon ty arduous du 


Throw hb the exposure attendant 
fin Nowem! ast with Inffarme 


ties, | was atte 














tron on of the Lungs, aad was tor seventy-two days in 
the howpitn This wae followed by great debiity, 
hemhtened by au atincs of dyecntery. Lwee then re 
moved trom the Whits House and sent te this erty on 
beard of the stemruer State ot Mame, trom whioh I 
laudeton the ath ot Juae, Bumee that time | have 
won aloutas ow aaany one could be and ati! retam 
aS epark ol vitaity. bot a wees of more | was scarcely 
ahie to ewallow anything, and if | did force « morse) 
down, it was immediate y thrown up again. 

I eould pot even keep & cines of water on my stomach. 
fe coud not leet ufder these o.rcunistances; and ae 
cordimely the physvetans, who had beea working fgith 
fully, (hough Uneeccessfuiy, to rescue me from the 
qraep ot the dread areher, (rack » told me they could 
do pe more for ine, aod a) eed Ine to eee 8 Clergy man, 
audte make such disposition ot my limited funds as 
best suited ine, An acquaintance whe visited me at 
the hoepital, Mr. Freder Sie abron, of Sixth below 


Arch Mireet. advised me, ae 4 lot orn . to try your 
pitsere. and kindy procured a bettie. Prom the time 

commenced taking then the coomy shadow of death 
eceded, and Lamnoow thaak (ead log it, eotes ter. 

hough I have taken bat two bott es, Il have ¢ ten 
pounds, and | tee sang oc 0! being permitted to rejoin 
my wile aed daughter, trom whem I —s heard no 
thing for euclteen toont > lor, gentiomen, ' ! 
Vv adinioe from the vieumity of _ oo Roy 1, T eter 
invaluable Hitters Lowe the certaiaty of f which has 


taken the pace ol tacue feare—to your Bitters wil I 
oWe the glorious priveege of again c\neping te my 
som those wins are dearest to me on life, 

fery truly yours, ISAAC MALONE 
We fu ly concur in the truthrot the above statemen 
as we had enopeyees of seem, our comvaan te Ma 
lone, restored to hee! th. 
Jousw Cc ootenace, Piret New York Battery. 
(-nomem A. Acatey, Ca. C, ew aine. 
Lewis Cumvatien, Ninety Second New York. 
J. Srescun, Firet Arti ery, itery F. 
J B. Pasewett, Co. B, Th ermoat, 
Hiesay BW. demour Co. B, ord Vermant. 
Hesxay T. Macvovatn, Co UC. Sixth Mame. 
Jouns F. Wann, Co. B, Filth Mame. 7 
Heaman Kocw (Co. H, Seventy second New York. 
Natuasint BK. Teomas, Co. F Ninety fftth Penna, 
Anonew J. himpace, Co. A. Th rd Vermont, 
Joun Jewaixe Co. B, One hundred and Mixth Pa. 

“( : 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFELTB! 
See that the enenatare o oY SNS is on 








FER, No. 14 North Elgbth street, Philadelphia; | the WRAPPER of each bots. 
by T. W. DYOTT & BONS, No. 232 North Se. ' MI eee HOTT. » CRNTS, 
cond street, Philadelphia, and by all respectable | Shoa'd you mearest receret not have the article, do 
dealers in medletnes, myWo ateow | falta Poh See og! of tne ntonereting prererese 
-) hata a4 poouret packed ba ex ; 
¥ OLD! GOLD !— Fail instructions in Ven- | PRINCTRAL OF rH srk NiPactory. 
G triloguism and bow to win the undying love —= 4 ste He Te P 
of the opposite sex, sent b a tn im (3 to C. M. Jacusen & Co.,) 
forScts. Address HAN AC ; teters. 
. F le by Drugg ists and Dealers town 
Calhoun, Illinois. ine Carced Sushes apit-eow!y 






























































































































te deckiediy 
eostved « letter from a little gir! of fuurteen 
which thus mertions Bteve — 

“eevee Wilson wrote home that he was 
not going to fight by the side of » nigger. I 
Goat know why it ts, unless he is afraid if 
he gots mixed up with them Ac won't lv 
mown 

A geotieman of means, and an entbusias 
tie aporteman, having purchased a country 
residence, began (to the astonishment of bis 
neighbors) to devote his time to bis gun and 
mounds, instead of the culture of his land. 
After a time an old farmer took 0 favorable 
opportunity to make some rema:ks upon bis 
course, that was, in bis view, not only pro- 
ties, but devoid of interest. “If you will 


man, “I think I can convince you that it is 


then says, “ Wa'al, the fact is, those con- 
dogs make such a noise I can’t hear 
Effort to convert him was im- 


“I say, Jim, how is it that you went away 
‘with two legs and came back with three f” 
“Ob, bedad, I made @fty per cent. on it!” 
gras the reply. 


The cocentric Judge Natal bas lately died, 
leaving as many personal friends to regret 
is loss as any man probably ever did. As 
@ Judge he was singularly out of place; but 
in private life he was so good-hearted and 
exemplary that his most determined oppo- 
nents could not help but love him. 

A boy of fourteen or fifteen had been in- 


among the lawyers and officers of the court, 
and then calling the prisoner before him, 
addr: seed him as follows :—"“ Now, my son, 
eay that your father lives in Obie!” 
Yes, sir.” “ Well, if I let you go home, 
promise me to come back next 
stand your trial?” “ Yes, sir.” 
Mr. Jones has got some money 
you must be sure and come 
and be sent to the Peniten- 


the boys twet for the benefit of the fair one 
—and they fwotted / 


A city situated in Massachusetts, on the 


, and some of them are ever on the qué sive 
for an opporwaity to immortalize them- 
actves by a speech. Not long since one of 
these worthies attended the funeral of a soi- 
Ger who had died is the service of his coun- 
try, and whose remains wére brought home 
for isterment. Our orator though! the long 
sought-for opportunity had srrived to de 
ive oo address, arid, carefally 
Seeman fe Os oa. be cea 
the funeral, which was s private one 
_ Just es the mourners were abuzt to re 
Pesidence of the 


tho Mager sod rae 


for one day go with me,” says the sports‘ 


 ERRE FT TS IN 
_THE QATURDAY EVENING 
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of room for one more. What Scripture name 
did the old gentlemap use to induce another 
son to accompany the guests? 
Benjemir— Ben jam in. 
The driver was requested to start in an- 
other Scripture name. What was it? 
Joshua—Josh away. 
When the sleigh was fairly off, it was dis- 
covered that one of the young ladies had 


_ | been left behind. There was no possibility 


of recalling her companions, so the old gen- 
tleman asked still another of his sons to 
console the young lady for her disappoint- 
ment. What was the last Scriptural name 


] thes used ? 


Ebenezer —Kien ease her. 


HOW TOM WAS MANAGED. 


Tom is a trial. Tom in school gets through 
his y by boring a hole through the 
middie of ff That is his royal road to learn- 
ing, or rather pest it He melts up all the 
iak-stands into bullet, He curses and 
swears, and says that minister talks in 
that way on Bunday. plays truant, gets 
into trouble, and when he can lies his way 
out. When the teacher tries to correct him, 
he bites her and kicks her alternately. This 
ie Tem at school. He lounges the streets, 
insults passengers, and goes down and 
stones the school-house windows T@s is 
Tom in vacation. He takes other boys on 
pleasure excursions, such as stealing pears, 
peaches, apples, and melons. This is Tom 
on a farm. 

The other day Tom's father called upon 
the school committe, looking much like an 
injured and persecuted man. Mark this: if 
a boy lies every day worse than Annanias 
and Sapphira, especially if it is about the 
school, and his mother believes it, of course 
his father will. So ix comes Mr. Skinner, 
the injured father. 

“ My son has been turned ot of school, 
sir [” 

“For what!" 

“Nothing in the world but missing a 
word.” 

“ Indeed! how do you ascertain that 

“He says 90, and all the other children 
say 80.” 

“ All the other children” were two or three 
emailer onsa, who had to be Tom's echoes 
under penalty of standing inverted. 
“Now, Mr, Skinner, I know a little of 
Tom's antecedent probabilities. I was in 
the school two or three days ago, and he 
didn't spell but one word right, and that one 
he guessed at. He won't study, and he sel- 
dom answers a question rightly, except by 
accident.” 

“ Why, sir, be says he’s got through most 
of his booka.” 

“ Yea, sir, he gets through his books as a 
worm gets through an apple, or a rat gots 
through a meal-chest, He digs through 
with his jack-knife.” 

“ Well, 1 ain't unreasonable. I'm willing 

Tom should be punished, but his mother 
don't want him turned out of school. We 
want him to have a good education. The 
teacher can whip him when it is necee- 
sary.” 
“ You seem to think, sir, it must be a great 
privilege to whip your boy. It strikes me 
that that is asking « great deal of a young 
lady, and such litte jobs as those you ought 
to do yourself Parents are bound to send 
their children to the school-room in such 
condition that they will neither kick nor 
bite; and if they neglect this duty, they 
Ought to forfelt their privileges.” 

Mr. Skinner went home with new views 
Bat for Tom's sake I did not let the matter 
rest there. I gave a prescription which I 
thought sulted exactly to Tom's case, and 
which I have never known to fail; and as 
it works with boys of the Tom Skinner 
school as charmingly as Rarey's does with 
wild borecs, I give it for the benefit of all 
parents and echoo! commitiess, thus :— 

“Take Tom out of school for one week; 
don't leave him avy leisure wherein to tor- 
ment the cat or stone the bers; 
take him out into the field, make him work 
@t your side from morning until evening, 50 
that be will be sure tosleep o’ nights; never 








strike him or whip him; work him six deys 
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A DUET UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
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Emir (sotto voce).—*“ My goodness, Edith, what shall I do?—my nose itches to 
dreadfully, and we are coming to the most difficult part.” __ 











in succession, at the end of which time you 
may reasonably expect all the bed spirits 
worked out of him at the rate of ene devil 
per day. Then let him go back to the 
school, and if the evil possession comes 
again, repeat the exorcism until the cure is 
effectual and complete.” 

Tom is now under this regimen, It works 
beautifally, and I am persuaded we shall 
have a new and better edition both of Tom 
at school and of Tom on a farm.— Teachers’ 
Journal. 


LIFE’S GOLDEN PERIODS. 


I envy not the man who can look on the 
open countenance of the true-hearted boy, 
or the fair and delicate face of girlhood, with 
those pensive eyes and Jong golden hair, and 
not call to mind his own by-gone years, nor 
seek to read for those untried spirits what is 
written for them in the book of daily life. 
Were I to try4o feel like him, I should not 
succeed; for I regard the young man with 
intense sympathy. Remembering them most 
vividiy, as I do, when I was one of them, 
and recollecting the upward feeling where- 
with I used to regard the full grown, I can- 
not help now shaping my thoughts down. 
wards, and becoming one with them again. 
It may be that we do not give in this world 
sufficient individuality to each with whom 
we mix, The selfish feeling of mankind, 
the world one thing, and ourselves the otber, 
closes the heart against all the gentler sym- 
pathies; and the apprehension of childish- 
ness, and its imputation to us, prevents our 
entering into their little feelings, and giving 
them their due weight and importance. 

Yet who remembers not the days of his 
childhood? What traveller ever in the 
midst of tollsome and busy years, when man- 
hood had hardened his heart, and disap- 
pointment taught him to rejoice no more on 
earth, did not turn his eye backward to his 
father’s manly welcome, the ‘tender recep- 
tion from his mother, his young sister’s proud 
trusting im him, his happy bome, whither no 
care or sorrow could pursue him—the family 
hearth was a sanctuary, and there he was 
ale, 

The innocence of childhood, consisting, as 
it does in thé ignorance of evil, is for me the 
one charm which makes it so like what I 
dream of Heaven. Alas! how often when I 
gaze on thefair hair of the young, and eyes 
that looked no evil, have I in my heart shed 
tears that such whiteness of soul was no 
longer my own—bitter tears of repentance, 
but ineffectual ones likewise, for they were 
the lament of what had long since departed. 
The fruit had long since been tasted,pad the 
paradise of primeval harmlessness wandered 
from forever. 


Agricultural. 


BEST BREED OF SHEEP. 


I am aware that there is a great diversity 
in reference to 
application of 
the most fasti- 








We will first consider the Merinos, which 
are all the rage In many parts of the New 
Eogiand States, New York, and some por- 
tions of Canada. A flock of Merinos, weigh- 
ing on an average 100 pounds cach, would 


$400. Now, allowing 





extraordinary good 
luck im rearing lambs, there might be as 





—— —— 


many saved as there were ewes—these sell- 
ing at the market price in the fall of the 
year, (two dollars apiece,) would bring $200, 
which added to $400 would make $000 the 
annual income from a flock of 100 Merino 
ewes. But this result could not be obtained 
except with « very superior flock, with the 
best possible management. 

The same sheep at the age of five years, 
well fitted for market, (and I might here add 
that no sheep should ever be kept longer 
than to this age,) would realize to the owner 
about $5 each. Thus an individual ac- 
quainted with the management of flocks, 
with proper location, might realize from a 
flock of 100 ewes to start with, the sum of 
$2,300 in the space of three years time, as 
gross income. 

Now, then, for some larger breeds, such 
as Cotewolds, Leicester, Oxford-Downa, &c. 
The average weight of a superior lot of Ca- 
nadian sheep of either of these breeds, would 
be about 160 pounds. Such a flock at the 
age of two years, would clip about ten 
pounds per head, which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, would sel! for as much as the 
finest quality of Merino wool, say fifty cents 
per pound, or $5 per head, or $500 for a flock 
of 100 long-wooled sheep. As these sheep 
are very hardy, great feeders, great milkers, 
and very prolific, it is not a high estimate to 
count 125 lambs to 100 ewea—these selling 
at the market price in the fall, for mutton 
purposes, would readily bring $3 per head, 
or $375 for the lainbs, which added to $500, 
makes the sum $875 per annum the income 
from one hundred long-wooled sheep. But 
as of the Merinos, the exercise of the great- 
est possible skill and care of management of 
them, to obtain this result, is required. I 
think but very few do jt in either case; still 
it can be done, and has been to my personal 
knowledge, although on not so large a scale. 

But, says one in favor of Merino sheep, 
although you have shown the income from 
the long- wooled sheep to be about one-third 
more than the other, still I claim that the 
cost of keeping is fall one-third moore than 
that of the Merinos. Admitted. Then we 
are even? Denied for this reason—the long- 
wools when well fitted for market, will sell 
for about $12 per head, or more, from the 
fact that the flesh is of a superior quality; 
and extra heavy fat sheep, as with extra fat 
cattle, invariably sell for extra fat prices. 
Therefore, the figures show a heavy balance 
in favor of long-wool breeds, of the different 
classes of which I will write hereafter. They 
are not entitled to the same merits; how- 
ever, they are all hardy, with strong consti- 
tutions, and attain great size when properly 
fed ia winter and grazed in summer.—/. Z. 
W., in Country Gentleman. 


CULTIVATING ORCHARDS. 


It is a question much discussed of late, 
whether or no orchards should be ploughed 
and manured and cropped. We have seen 
orchards, both old and young, cultivated to 
their injury. If an old orchard is ploughed 
deep, it is quite sure to tear up and break 
the roota; and this will be followed by 
bight and stunted growth. If a young or- 
chard is ploughed carelessly, not only will 
the roots of trees be injured, but the bark 
will be bruised by the whiffletrees, and the 
trees themselves be gnawed and trampled 
om by the horses. An old orchard can be 
ploughed shallow, and little harm come from 
it; buat as a general rule, the plough should 
be kept outside of its boundaries. If the 
land needs enriching and re-seeding, scarify 
the surface with a harrow, and give a dress- 
ing of old manure, scattering the seed where 
it is wanted. 

A young orchard not only can be plough- 
od eafely, but it absolutely requires cultiva- 
tion. One might about as well throw his 
young trees into the street at first as to set 
them out in tough sward, and let them so 
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box is withdrawn when not in use. (It 
said that a horse can not crib with his head 
down.) The opening for air and light is 
placed too high for him to reach it, to crib 
against its sides. Since adopting the above 
arraogement, the horse has improved in 
condition and spirit, and bis value is also 
much increased —American Agriculturist. 


Hsefnl Receipts. 


A Suns Ruiz ror Cooxtne Eoos.—Pat 
them into cold water, when the water boils 
take out your eggs, and they will be found 
“just right,” unless you require them boiled 
hard, If so, let them cook for half an hour, 
and they digest much easier, and will be 
found more‘palatable than the wary-like 
egg* generally brought on for hard boiled. 
Ravcsars Wine vor Sicx SoLpiers — 














the South, has given to Rev. R G. Wil- 
liams, Delegate of the U. 8. Christian Com- 
mission, a receipt for making rhubarb wine, 
which he says is the best remedy for dysen- 
tery and diarrhea as yet known. As these 


To Kazr Burrsr Sweer.—In May or 
June, when butter is plenty, work it tho- 
roughly two or three times, and add at the 
last working nearly one grain of saltpetre, 
and a teaspoonful of pulverised loaf sugar 
to each pound of butter. Pack it tightly in 
stone jars to within two inches of the top, 
and fill the remaining space strong 
brice. Cover the jars tightly and them 
in the cellar bottom, where the butter will 
keep unhurt for a long time. 

Cars May Puppine.—Take 8 table- 
spoonfuls of flour sifted, 1 quart of new milk, 
6 eggs; if you have cream, it is very nice to 
use part cream with the milk, but is good 
with the milk alone. Mix the flour with a 
part of the milk and beat it very smooth, 
then add the rest of the milk with a litle 
salt, a saltspoon part full, beat the yolk and 
white separately, add the white just as you 
are ready to put it in the oven; bake from a 
half to three-quarters of an hour in a mode- 


rate oven. 

The following sauce is very good to eat 
on Cape May Pudding -—1} lbs. of butter 
and } lb. sugar. Beat the butter to acream, 
then add the sugar, next a teacupful of 
wine, or more, if the butter and sugar will 
take it, You can flavor with what you 
like, vanilla, lemon, or nutmeg.— German- 
town Telegraph. 


FISH AS FOOD. ' 
There is much nourishment in fish, little 
meat, weight for weight; 
and in effect it may be more nourishing, 
considering how, from its soft fibre, fish is 
more easily digested. Moreover, there is in 
fish a substance which does not exist in the 
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rat os 
rEnene one, 
I am composed of 35 letters. M 
My 23, %, 14,4, % tm the United States 
My 11, 7, 16, 35, 90, 0, & a river tie Ong 
My 23, 4, 6, 17, ls a cape on the cont 
he 
My 16, 98, 6, 19, 20, is « mountain ia 
My 1, 6, 2, 6,8, ls a river in one —_ 
MY 46 5 9%, bo 0 cope om Gr gam BEN 
iam mae eee =— 
y 11, 4, 12, %, 0, 3,0, is on 
My 1, 28, 31, 90, 6, isacenin Asin ~~ © 
uy th, 46,0, 0.7% te oo ag" eg 
Mediterranean Bea. MJ 
My whole is the name and place of reins pot “ 
of a distinguished Federal General. _ Twenty“ 
Kenton, Ohio. E.M. = ,SPLEN 
——=9 b> MACHINE 
DOUBLE REBUS. —— 
WRITTEY YOR THE SATURDAY EVENING balk x2 Post, ¢ 
A poisonous serpent. oo hy 
A city of Belgium. % Se 
An United States coin. : enue 
A celebrated city of France, pwenty-262 | 
A town of European Turkey, tion, as we} 
A district. 2 ee 
One of the months. 2 Beak, bat * 
An emperor of Rome. . or 
A vehicle. eured in the 
An animal of New Holland. stamps, are 
A small boat. over 05 we F 
One of the Sandwich Isler. Gupensiany 
A river of the Netherlands. DEAC 
My initials spell the name of a great ; : 
my finals the rank he held. oe 
J08. 8. ROSS, Je, 
Richmond Place, 
RIDDLE. roR TES 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEKING Por. 
I am composed of 6 letters, Ob, strike t 
Omit my first, and I am « useful article, gina Awake th 
used by ladics in sewing. P And let the 
Omit lst and 6th, and transpose, and Iams Of early b 
celebrated and ancient city in Euregg, Alas! my w 
Omit my Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 6th, and lama Its thrills 
D. t Yet that de. 
~~ eee Fell soft, 
Omit my Ist and 6th, and transpose, and Ig As pilgrim | 
nify increase. Stands pa 
My whole is one of the most useful feewiilim TE and feels di 
; | 1t triumphs over distance, change, and tims; To view, 
keeps ever blooming, the flowers which brig I r'en thus, 1 
ened the green spots of early days, and wha Athirst fr 
deprived of those we love by death, is @ ME 1, music's 
greatest consolation left to surviving fiends And taste 
The mists 
CMARADE. The dews 
My first is a name often given to Sateny Which, wal 
My second is an interjection ; Bring bac 
My third is a name often given to girls; And blend 
My whole was a ruler in Europe. “ Come ton 
And voices 
' PROBLEM. Seem melt 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING FOR 
There is a tree that is 33 feet to a fork, ab a eee 
3 feet in diameter at the butt, and tapers wb Pore = 
formly to within 2 feet of the fork where &% falling ah 
sawn off and is 1.5 fect in diameter. What Por ne 
the solidity of the tree, supposing the @ es! strike 
branch of the fork, is to the solidity of the bait, Those not 
as 3 is to 7, and, the other as 9 is toSpie fy My heart sh: 
branches of the fork being split apart ? And drean 
Mownt Carroll, Tt. ANDROS 
ta” An answer is requested. i 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. SQUIRE 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
I have two numbers ; the sum of their square 
roots is 13; the sum of their squares is 47. Br tue A 
What are the numbers? “East Lr 
Cincinnati. Capt. L. B. CHESTER 
(ay An answer is requested. ~ (Entered ace 
year 1963, 
CONUNDRUMS. Clerk's Of 
tay” Why is it expensive to keep pigses’ Eastern Dis 
Ans.—Because you must have a housemell 
(house made) specially for them. 
te What two letters are the most disagr Cc 
able to ladies? Ans.—D K. 
fay~ Can a drankeo Prussian be considered’ A WELCOM 
white man? Ans.—Certainly not, he’s s 
sian Blue, Was ther 
ta Why are the Marys the most amisble@ BE Treyiyn Ho 
their sex? Ans.—Because they cin always —could not 
ee ee him in this, 
ANSWERS TO RIDDLEs IN ouR Last 9 his home? 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA.—“The B® fH into the first 
tory of the Present War.” CHARADE—Ag® [% ‘ard of ne 
siz (gas as ass.) rp 
Answers given to Homer’s PROBLEM p> & Way, and ca 
lished May 2nd, are—34.325 feet; E. Hagest?, “I belie 
Baltimore. 34.375 feet; George H. Bae ing that I ad 
Racine Co., Wis., and Thomas W. Pureeil, la hie 
rion Co., Il. 34%; O. H. Rockwell, Gag® ah pan 
Valley, Pa; A. Martin, Venango Co., Pa; @ eet 
John A. Ewalt, Tramball Co., Ohio. wh oo ee 
Avswer to MATHEMATICAL PROBLED & ,. . 
published May 2nd. Deviation of plumb maa who he 
11 min, 39.76 sec. E. Hagerty, Baltimore out eal 
Answer to Joe Mausy PROBLEM publ Hi “erribie i1) o 
May %b. 2o’clock,A M. E. Hagerty, BUG HE the fret mon 
more; P. E. P., Montreal; Nelson E. wis “T have be 


Summit Co., Ohio; O. H. Rockwell, past,” 
Valley, Pa; Joba A. walt, Ohio; A. Martie, B® have been te 





gay We think D. &. Hart will find the Pro? %k f you hy 
lems mentioned all answered.— Ed. Riddler. Of the late Jo 

Answer to the question of Daniel Dic of ‘his son.” 
bech’s “PROBLEM OF PURSUIT.” “® Tes,” sta: 
length or distance of the Spider's path ia @? Hf St far he 
pursuit” is 43 inches, being the diameter @ TM Which hed.» 
the semi-circle. The curve is a right line. lorrent of an, 
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